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HE President’s opposition to the 

Jones Shipping act, though tardily 
expressed, conforms with his attitude 
on the proposal to exempt American 
ships from Panama Canal tolls. Only 
then, Congress was informed in ad- 
vance that a measure having this 
purpose would meet with his strong 
disapproval. It was a courageous 
position which he then took and one 
which helped immeasurably to con- 
vince other nations that we meant to 
keep faith with them. That the 
Chicago platform and Mr. Harding 
himself have given notice that, in case 
of Republican success at the polls, 
this honest policy will be reversed is 
cause for serious misgivings. The 
motive for this proposed action is 
much the same as that which 
prompted the passage of the Jones 
Shipping act; namely, to stimulate by 
artificial means the growth of our 
merchant marine. The policy is con- 
nected with that of an excessive tariff 
on imports, which many had supposed 
that the enlightened leaders of the 
Republican party had outgrown. 


‘ 


sis investigation of the campaign 
funds has not brought to the 
Democratic party the advantage fore- 
seen by Governor Cox. On the Re- 
publican side there was disclosed 
rather too much zeal in obtaining pop- 
ular subscriptions; but Governor 
Cox’s charge of a huge slush fund 
broke down completely. Meanwhile 
evidence has been presented of cer- 
tain large single contributions to the 
Democratic fund, as well as of such 
propagandist enterprises as the mov- 
ing-picture “Uncle Sam of Freedom 
Ridge.” It has become pretty clear 
that Governor Cox’s sensibilities were 
shocked not so much by the size of the 
Republican fund as by the slowness 
with which the Democratic contribu- 
tions were coming in. 


“TNCREDIBLE folly” is what Mr. 

Hughes calls the ousting of the 
Socialist members of the New York 
Assembly. And his eminence as a 
juristic authority, combined with his 
unquestioned devotion to the estab- 
lished institutions of the country, 
should give weight, even with the 
most thoughtless, to his condemnation 
of the act as being “in flagrant disre- 
gard of the fundamental principles of 
American institutions.’ But some 
defenders of the act outdo in the 
solemn absurdity of their arguments 
even the folly of the act itself. Thus 
the New York Times has the futility 
to justify the expulsion on such 
grounds as this: 

It is declared in Article IV., Section 4, of 
the Constitution that “the United States shall 
guarantee to every State in the Union a re- 
publican form of government.” Moreover, the 
Supreme Court has declared this to be “an 
indestructible union of indestructible States.” 
The Socialists have as their constant aim the 
destruction of a republican form of govern- 
ment in the States. 

The Constitution does not guarantee 
to every State freedom from agitation 
in favor of a non-republican form of 


government; neither did the Supreme 
Court declare that anything that 
tended to impair the indestructibility 
of the Union or of the States was 
unlawful or disqualifying, nor even 
that an agitation to have a Supreme 
Court decision reversed was an act of 
disloyalty. 

To find a parallel to the kind of 
sacerdotal proscription which the 
Times’ argument advocates one 
would have to go back far beyond the 
days of the Hohenzollerns or of 
George III; the only exact match for 
it that we can think of is in the creed 
of the most extreme believers in the 
divine right of the Stuarts to rule 
England—they and their descendants 
in the male line of succession, to the 
end of time—no matter how outra- 
geous might be their conduct and how 
dreadful the sufferings of the country 
they misruled. If this country and its 
institutions can not be saved without 
going back to the preposterous doc- 
trine of Sacheverell and his disciples, 
they are not fit to be saved. 


N the editorial on “Tax-Exemption 

in the Housing Crisis,” in our issue 
of last week, there occurred a most 
unfortunate misprint. Towards the 
end of the article there is a passage 
reading as follows: 


The predominant cause of failure to build 
is the uncertainty as to how long present-day 
costs, which are believed to be abnormal,. will 
continue to prevail. The object of the exemp- 
tion is to place as an offset against those ab- 
normal costs an abnormal tax-exemption. If 
tax-exemption were the normal thing, it would 
have no tendency whatever to encourage build- 
ing at abnormal costs, since it would present 
no offset whatever to the excess of expense 
which those costs present. 


In the last sentence the word “ab- 
normal” should of course be normal. 


“(\NLY about 17 per cent. of the 

wealth which is produced in 
this country,” said Parley Parker 
Christensen, Presidential candidate 
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of the Farmer-Labor Party, to a 
representative of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, “is paid in salaries. The 
rest goes to the capitalist.” Obviously 
the word “salaries” includes wages, 
else the statement is meaningless. If 
17 per cent. is all the employee gets, he 
must be an exceedingly thrifty being 
in order to keep going, to say nothing 
of putting a few dollars in the sav- 
ings bank. On this percentage the 
sum would figure out, according to 
the schedules in Professor King’s 
“Wealth and Income of the People of 
the United States,” at about $184 
a year. Professor King’s figures are 
based largely on the census of 1910, 
and much has happened since that 
year, but there happens to be no de- 
pendable treatment of the subject of 
a later date. In computing the na- 
tional income for 1910, he allots 8.8 
per cent. to rent, 16.8 per cent. to in- 
terest, 27.5 per cent. to profits, and 
46.9 per cent. to wages and salaries. 
If Mr. Christensen has in mind only 
commodity production, the share of 
the employee so occupied is of course 
even larger. In manufacturing for 
1914 salaries and wages claimed 
about 54 per cent. of the value added 
to raw materials, or more than three 
times the share mentioned by Mr. 
Christensen. It is better to trust 
Professor King in a matter of this 
kind: First, because he has made a 
study of the subject, and secondly, be- 
cause he uses figures with a regard 
for their meaning. 


* hireaapepata example of the 
abuse of powers granted to the 
executive branch of the Government 
under emergency war legislation has 
occurred in California. The current 
wholesale price of fuel oil at points on 
San Francisco Bay is $2.35 per barrel, 
and railway companies, shipping in- 
terests, and industrial establishments 
pay this price without protest, for it 
is governed by local conditions. For 
some reason or other, not disclosed, 
the Navy Department has assumed 
that the proper price, at least for 
itself, should be $2.00 per barrel. A 
fortnight ago an officer of the Navy, 
acting under orders from the Depart- 
ment, appeared at the works of the 
Shell Co. at Martinez and demanded 


two thousand barrels of oil at the 
price arbitrarily fixed by the Depart- 
ment, $2.00 per barrel. The Shell Co. 
declined to honor the requisition at 
that price. Upon this, a detachment 
of marines, directed by the officer in 
charge, proceeded by force to take 
the oil. They broke locks, battered 
down doors, and otherwise damaged 
the works of the company. The au- 
thority for this arbitrary proceeding 
was, of course, the Lever act, enacted 
obviously for war-time emergencies. 
The war ended November 11, 1918, 
nearly two years ago, and it is only 
the pure technicality that peace is not 
yet signed which makes it possible to 
carry out such high-handed acts. 


i io Polish and Soviet peace dele- 

gates are in session at Riga, and, 
judging by the changed attitude of 
the Bolsheviks, the prospects of ar- 
riving at an agreement are decidedly 
promising. The backdown from the 
fifteen demands made by the Soviet 
Government at Minsk was a necessary 
prerequisite to any understanding. 
These demands not only infringed the 
sovereignty of Poland, but provided 
all the conditions necessary for soviet- 
izing the country. There is no mag- 
nanimity in the Bolshevik conces- 
sion; it is forced by the change in 
the military situation and by the 
rapidly increasing difficulties of the 
Soviet Government at Moscow. Joffe, 
the chief Bolshevik negotiator, has a 
bad record; as Soviet Ambassador at 
Berlin he deliberately violated his 
Government’s solemn engagements 
and utilized his office for proselyting 
purposes until the German Govern- 
ment gave him his walking papers. 
He will, of course, attempt all manner 
of chicanery and fraud in the present 
negotiations, but the Poles are now 
in a position to exact the fulfillment 
of agreements arrived at. 

With the signing of a Polish-Soviet 
agreement Europe will breathe a sigh 
of relief, for when the Red armies 
were at the gates of Warsaw, the fate 
of civilization hung in the balance. 
Here it was that France once more 
stepped into the breach and saved Eu- 
rope. Some idea of the menace which 
impended from the success of the Red 
armies may be gathered from the 


words of Trotsky addressing the Su- 
preme Central Executive Committee 
of the Moscow Soviet on May 5, 1920, 
as reported in Soviet Russia: 

We are hurrying towards the west to meet 
the European Proletariat, which knows that 
we can meet them only over the dead body 
of White-Guard Poland in an_ independent 
Poland of the workers and peasants. The 
struggle will be terrible. But if you ask me 
about the outcome of that struggle, I will 
answer that I was never so strongly convinced 
that we shall be victorious, completely crush- 


ing the enemy. I am absolutely certain of 
that. 


\ iene Red defeat in Poland may well 

prove to have been a turning- 
point in history, for upon Bolshevik 
success there was based a grandiose 
plan, carefully timed and coérdinated. 
There have been two parties among 
the Soviet authorities. Both recog- 
nized that the downfall of the Soviet 
régime was imminent. The one, rep- 
resenting the “new bourgeoisie” that 
had amassed wealth by loot and 
speculation, based their hopes of 
averting disaster on a policy of invit- 
ing foreign capital and enterprise into 
Russia, but the failure of the Krasin 
mission to London dashed _ these 
hopes. The other party staked all on 
world revolution. This was the sig- 
nificance of the dramatic Second Con- 
gress of the Third Internationale and 
its bold challenge to the Governments 
of the West. Thousands of agents 
and millions in money were being em- 
ployed in Italy, Germany, France, 
England, and elsewhere, according to 
a carefully worked-out programme. 
Simultaneously with the setting up 
of a Soviet régime in Poland, propa- 
ganda was to change to action in these 
various countries. This is the signifi- 
cance that underlies the seizure of 
factories in Italy and the formation 
of the “Council of Action” in Eng- 
land. It was a foregone conclusion 
that Germany would join Soviet 
Russia and abrogate the Versailles 
Treaty. But something went wrong 
with the time-table, and the various 
movements so carefully planned were 
left in the air. Germany hastened to 
declare her neutrality. The Italian 
labor struggle became economic in- 
stead of political. The “Council of 
Action” simply appeared ridiculous, 
and its leaders sought alibis. Lenin, 
Trotsky & Co. had gambled for high 
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stakes and lost, but for a time the 
danger was very real. 


id there weren’t so many doc- 
trinaires shouting about “funda- 
mentals,” perhaps we might get 
somewhere. Anything, it appears, 
that the zealot very much believes in 
is a “fundamental,” while the things 
that other zealots believe in are mere 
dadoes on the superstructure. “You 
gotta get down to fundamentals,” 
shouts the soap-boxer, as he sets forth 
a string of more or less unrelated and 
highly speculative proposals. “Just 
establish the ‘economic fundamen- 
tal’,” interposes a voice, “‘and all these 
matters will settle themselves.” 
Eager to avail ourselves of so simple 
and far-reaching a remedy, we ask for 
specifications, only to find that it is a 
proposal for the social appropriation 
of economic rent. “Nothing to it,” 
objects the Socialist; “‘a superficial 
and characteristically bourgeois rem- 
edy. The real ‘economic fundamental’ 
is the abolition of rent, interest, and 
profit.” “Faker!” shouts the Social- 
ist Laborite. “Hell will freeze over 
before you fellows abolish anything. 
The real fundamental to-day is a ques- 
tion of method, and the fundamentally 
correct method is to join political ac- 
tivity with industrial activity through 
the one big union.” “Boob!” answers 
the I. W. W. “When did political ac- 
tivity ever win anything? The fun- 
damental thing is industrial organiza- 
tion and the strike on the job.” There 
are a hundred others, each with his 
“fundamental.” As we listen and re- 
flect, we incline more and more to the 
belief that there must be a mistake 
somewhere. All of these proposals 
can not be what their fervid propa- 
gators claim for them. Some of them 
must be at least a trifle less than “fun- 
damental.” Perhaps a suspicion of 
the truth, a slight misgiving, some- 
times enters the zealot’s conscious- 
ness; but to date we are unable to 
record any decline in the use of the 
overworked word. 


CASUAL survey of the many 
laudations of Lenin which ap- 
pear in insurgent books and periodi- 
cals prompts us to some speculation 
as to new-world conceptions of great- 





on. 


ness. What, after all, according to 
insurgent standards, are its essen- 
tials? In the more emotional and 
rhythmical tributes—in the sonnets, 
odes, and dithyrambs composed in 
something like conventional form, as 
well as in the unnamable things com- 
posed in free verse—is found one in- 
variable note, the reverence for sheer 
power. The great man, as the fact is 
sung, chanted, or shouted at us, holds 
His sceptre shows the force of 
temporal power. He sits on an un- 
shakable throne, and the antagonistic 
forces of the world beat it in vain. 
Of course, in such pans to the Soviet 
lord other heroic qualities are some- 
times affirmed. But to the degree 
that the emotional flight is untram- 
melled and the muse soars freely to 
the empyrean, the other qualities are 
subordinated, and the tribute becomes 
one to this incarnation of power. 
There is nothing very novel in this 
type of laudation, even though it 
comes from the ultra-modernists. The 
poets contemporary with Alexander 
the Great, or Hammurabi, or Cheops 
must have sung their hero’s praises 
in much the same fashion. Even 
Nicholas II was so acclaimed. But 
that, as the Leninites will tell you, is 
different. 


7 prose tributes are a shade 

different. Though rarely they 
wander from the idea of Lenin as a 
wielder of power, usually they affirm 
or suggest certain qualities assumed 
to be controlling factors in the main- 
tenance of that power. The New Re- 
public, however, in its latest pro- 
nouncement on the subject, merely 
follows the dithyrambic — school, 
ascribing to the chief a generalized, 
though super-eminent, “ability.” 
“Considering the odds against it,” 
says this periodical (Sept. 1, p. 7), 
“the Russian dictatorship is no doubt 
one of the ablest in history.” To 
Arthur Ransome the specific quality 
of self-abnegation would seem to ac- 
count for Lenin’s power. Lenin, he 
writes, “is the first great leader who 
utterly discounts the value of his own 
personality.” Mr. Harold Stearns 
(“Liberalism in America,” p. 204) 
specifies both a faculty and a manner; 
cold logic and outright impersonality 


of expression keep Lenin at the front. 
Mr. Norman Hapgood, lost in wonder 
and admiration at the spectacle of so 
much greatness walking the poor 
earth, avoids analysis but graces the 
autocrat with a blanket endowment of 
“intellect.” “It is certain,” he writes 
(“The Advancing Hour,” p. 117) 
“that no more powerful intellect than 
Lenin’s was brought to the surface in 
the whole struggle.” There are a 
score or more of such tributes, with 
their slightly varying interpretations. 
But what strikes the ordinary reader 
is that, despite their variations, they 
all seem to mean pretty much the 
same thing. What Mr. Hapgood 
means by “intellect” is very likely to 
be what the New Republic means by 
“ability,” and what each of the other 
laudators means by the particular 
quality with which he endows the 
Soviet head. Lenin as an individual 
unacquainted with power, as a peri- 
patetic theorist of the ultimate social 
world, would probably never have 
made the slightest impression on any 
one of these susceptible souls. But 
Lenin as a master of men, holding on 
by the bayonet, the food decree, and 
the secret tribunal, has all the essen- 
tial qualities of true greatness. 


 npreg passing of Jacob Schiff leaves 

its mark in the field of high finance 
and giant enterprise, but it leaves a 
still greater mark among the humbler 
members of his faith and race who 
have looked up to him not only as an 
outstanding figure from whom they 
took inspiration, but even more as a 
never-failing friend and benefactor. 
To all of his race in America he was 
a Moses, whose leadership was relied 
upon in matters of every sort, 
whether it were to relieve suffering, 
to advance learning, or to aid in the 
emancipation of the oppressed in 
other lands. For him the accumula- 
tion of a vast fortune, though natural 
to his financial genius, was but a 
means to an end, and that end was 
the advancement of his people. But 
his unostentatious liberality in all 
humanitarian causes and the breadth 
of his civic interest reached far be- 
yond the confines of Jewry, and his 
loss will also be mourned by his fellow 
citizens of other faiths. 
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The President’s Defi- 


ance of Congress 


HE Jones Shipping act, which 

aims to give American ships pref- 
erential treatment over foreign ves- 
sels trading with the United States, 
contains a clause directing the Presi- 
dent to give notice to foreign Gov- 
ernments of the termination of any 
treaty engagements with them which 
would impede the operation of the act. 
The LaFollette-Furuseth Seamen’s 
act of March 4, 1915, contained a like 
provision, and was promptly complied 
with by the President, who now, how- 
ever, takes the position that such a 
direction from Congress invades his 
Constitutional prerogative in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations. 

For the Jones act itself very little 
is to be said except that it is an at- 
tempt to maintain artifically an in- 
dustry which has been brought to its 
present size artifically. During the 
war the Government took hold of the 
shipbuilding industry and developed 
it far beyond the peace needs of the 
country, with the result that when the 
war suddenly collapsed the country 
found itself with more shipping on 
its hands than it could make use of 
for some years tocome. Instead, how- 
ever, of scrapping a good share of 
the new shipyards and charging the 
loss to the war account, which could 
easily have been done without loss to 
private investors, Congress, acting at 
the instigation of a few Senators 
from shipbuilding States, chose, by 
ordering a wholesale invalidation of 
our commercial treaties, to challenge 
practically the entire world to a trade 
war. 

That the President would have been 
amply justified in vetoing the Jones 
act—that, indeed, he was bound to 
do so, from the point of view both of 
expediency and of international good 
faith—can hardly be gainsaid; but 
when, having failed to perform this 
obvious duty, he now seeks to com- 
pound for his dereliction by refusing 
to obey the law of the land, a far more 
important question than any so far 
presented at once arises. It has been 
repeatedly determined both by prac- 
tice and by judicial decision that Con- 


gress, acting in exercise of its power 
to regulate foreign commerce, may 
abrogate treaties in their quality of 
law of the land, and the Jones act 
simply exercises this power. By the 
Constitution itself the President is 
obliged to “take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed,” and he now 
refuses to execute a law. To be sure, 
it is argued that the President is the 
organ of foreign intercourse and that 
Congress can not control his discre-* 
tion in this field; but that depends. 
The President’s claim to be the organ 
of foreign intercourse can not be re- 
ferred to any specific clause of the 
Constitution; it is merely a deduction 
from the fact that the President re- 
ceives foreign diplomatic agents, and 
nominates and commissions those of 
the United States, and that he par- 
ticipates in the treaty-making power. 
Congress’s power, on the other hand, 
to make all laws “necessary and 
proper” to carry into execution its 
other legislative powers—and indeed, 
any of the powers of the Government 
of the United States—is set down in 
the Constitution in plain black and 
white. Whether, therefore, Congress 
can direct the President to take a cer- 
tain course in dealing with foreign 
Governments turns altogether on the 
question whether its attempt to do so 
is reasonably related to the carrying 
out of a legislative policy which it 
had the Constitutional right to enact. 
In other words, the mere fact that the 
President may do a great many things 
as “the organ of foreign intercourse” 
independently of direction by Con- 
gress does not signify that Congress 
may not direct him to exercise his 
power as such organ when it is 
“necessary and proper” for it to do so 
in order to carry out, as for instance 
in this case, the power to regulate 
foreign commerce. Probably Presi- 
dent Wilson himself would not con- 
tend that Congress might not order 
him to put in use his power as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy in order to carry into effect the 
purposes of a declaration of war. 
The Constitution was framed for 
the purpose of establishing “‘a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men.” It 
was framed with the contest which 
had been waged in England over the 


claim of the Stuarts to a “dispensing 
power,” still vividly in mind, and ad- 
mits no such power. The President 
is given a qualified veto on bills of Con- 
gress, and it was the original expec- 
tation that he would use this power 
chiefly against legislative proposals 
deemed by him to be unconstitutional. 
But the veto is only a qualified one, 
and may be overridden by Congress 
by a two-thirds vote in each house; 
and when it is overridden, the Presi- 
dent must give way. Any other view 
leads straight to administrative an- 
archy. 

By his ill-considered defiance of the 
Jones act the President does the right 
thing in the wrong way. 


Ireland and ‘‘The Na- 


tion’s’’ Home Brew 


It is because they believe that war between 
England and the United States would be the 
greatest calamity which could befall the civi- 
lized world, and because they feel that the two 
countries are rapidly drifting apart, that the 
editors of the Nation have invited one hun- 
dred of their fellow-citizens to form a com- 
mittee to investigate, through a commission, 
the charges and counter-charges of atrocities 
in Ireland. 


BENEFICENT shop, ostenta- 

tiously advertising its devotion 
to the cause of temperance, offers for 
sale a combination package of hops, 
malt, and sugar, with careful instruc- 
tions enclosed as to adding water, 
boiling, cooling, straining, and de- 
canting. It then gives provocative 
warning against the addition of a 
yeast-cake dissolved in lukewarm 
water, lest it produce a result repug- 
nant to the Volstead act. 

That the thought of war with Eng- 
land or with any other country, espe- 
cially Germany, would be shocking to 
the Nation we can well believe; but, 
to judge by its anti-British policy 
heretofore, the Nation would not be 
adverse to embarrassing England still 
further in the great crisis with which 
she is confronted. Thus one can find 
not one, but many yeast-cakes in the 
long list of persons who have ac- 
cepted the Nation’s invitation. The 
list is indeed notable for its pro-Ger- 
man and radical complexion. Here 
are not a few, but many persons who 
did their best before we entered the 
war, and even after that time, to 
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create ill-feeling with England and 
ease off the case against Germany; 
and who have shown no sympathy 
with England whatever in connection 
with the Irish crisis. 

Among them are also to be found 
many who have taken part in activi- 
ties directly designed to arouse hatred 
of and antagonism to Great Britain 
in connection with moyements in 
India, Egypt, and elsewhere. One 
might just as well suggest that the 
National Association of Brewers 
make an impartial investigation of 
the Volstead act. If serious consid- 
eration is given to the proposal of an 
investigation of the Irish situation by 
a committee such as that nominated 
by the Nation, it can only result in 
aggravating Anglo-American rela- 
tions, as well as impeding the peace- 
ful solution of the Irish problem 
itself. But England is too well aware 
of the value of keeping a clear head 
to drink deeply of the Nation’s home 
brew. 


The Truth Concerning 
Wrangel 


[ is to be expected that when any 

movement is supported by the bet- 
ter elements of the Russian people, 
stirred by a patriotic desire to reclaim 
their native land from the Bolshevik 
tyranny, all possible efforts will be 
made in certain sections of our press 
to undermine it by a campaign of 
slandering and misrepresentation. 
Such is preéminently the case with 
the movement headed by General 
Wrangel in South Russia. Recently 
there have appeared in our “liberal” 
journals inspired articles calculated 
to give the impression that Wrangel 
himself is a treacherous and ambi- 
tious reactionary, and that his move- 
ment is designed to assist Russian 
émigrés of the old régime to recover 
their property. It would seem that 
common sense would make it obvious 
to most people that intelligent and 
patriotic Russians must be moved by 
an overwhelming desire to restore 
their country to liberty and prosper- 
ity, just as Americans would be if 
they were placed in the same position ; 
but these mendacious and disingenu- 


ous appeals are cunningly contrived 
to alienate the natural sympathy we 
should be inclined to show. How 
utterly unfounded in fact is this ma- 
licious campaign is clearly brought 
out by a distinguished American naval 
officer in a personal letter dated 
Sevastopol, July 8, in which he sets 
forth facts that have come under his 
personal observation. He writes: 


There is a little bunch of Russians down 
here in the Crimea, about the finest, hardest- 
fighting little army that I have ever seen, 
putting up a show that compels one’s admira- 
tion. Their leader, Wrangel, is a wonder. I 
have passed the stage of enthusiasm over 
many things, but I have been with Wrangel 
about six months now, and think him_ the 
greatest development in Russia, and as a fight- 
ing man not equalled by any that I have ever 
read about. He took over a proposition in 
April that was about as hopeless looking a 
thing as one can imagine—Denikin had very 
nearly finished Russia, as well as himself and 
his friends. The army was broken in morale, 
the population discontented, no ammunition, 
little food, and typhus and cholera raging. 
Now conditions seem almost normal. During 
the month of June Wrangel started an offen- 
sive with less than 30,000 men and captured 
21,500 prisoners, 108 guns, 550 machine guns, 
and loads of other stuff—and is still going 
ahead. He has completely broken up the Bol- 
shevik organization down in this vicinity, and 
as a matter of fact, has now most of the Bol- 
shevik prisoners as willing soldiers in his 
army, which is about double what it was when 
he started. Wrangel is no more daunted by 
a Bolshevik ten-to-one superiority than he 
would be by inferior forces. 

In his political work also he has shown that 
he has learned his lesson, at all events. The 
peasants have been given their land, and wel- 
come him wherever he goes. It seems almost 
too good to last—and I am afraid every day 
that some of the “old régime” crowd will get 
in the saddle again and spoil the whole show. 
However, at the moment things are going well 
and may go very far. 

They would appreciate even good wishes and 
encouragement. I suppose we can’t send them 
ammunition, but we could start some trade 
with them. 

It is so important from my point of view 
for us to have Russian good will in the rather 
perilous future which we are preparing for 
ourselves. Our Government, of course, will 
not and probably cannot, take any active part, 
but certainly even now there is enough busi- 
ness to start with. Day before yesterday, I 
was in a small town in the newly occupied 
area, where for one spool of thread you could 
buy a pood (36 pounds) of wheat, and from 
this place, accessible to vessels of 18 feet 
draught, there is now in store 1,000 tons of 
wool for shipment, costing at the place one 
cent per pound. In another month from this 
place there will be 20,000 tons of grain to ship 
out. The difficulty is, of course, that peasants 
will give the grain only: for goods in kind, and 
such of our people as have been over here, 
only want to trade on a cash basis, a quick 
trade at big profit, and they get away. They 
will have to work on a different basis—put 
their goods in storehouses, distribute by smaller 
vessels or by wagons, and collect return freight 
in the same way. The profits will be enor- 
mous, particularly at first, but the main point 
is to get in and do business with the people, 
learn how to trade with them and what they 
want, and establish relations for the future. 

Our Red Cross is doing fine work and 
Americans have a good name with all Rus- 


sians, whether Bolshevik or anti-Bolshevik, but 
outside of the Red Cross we are doing noth- 
ing. For instance, we had a children’s relief 
fund, feeding starving children in Europe. 
There were starving children at that time in 
Sevastopol, and I tried to get the director of 
the fund to do something for Russian children. 
He answered that Russian children were spe- 
cifically excluded from benefiting from the 
American relief fund. By whose orders, I 
wonder? 


Mr. Root by his speeches has done already 
very much and I feel sure will do more. But 
there is some malign influence at work to 
prevent Americans and Russians coming to- 
gether. If we could find and scotch the beast, 
we might start out with better chances. 


Whether General Wrangel will suc- 
ceed is still on the knees of the gods. 
His programme is wise and construc- 
tive. He does not propose to embark 
on a military adventure to overthrow 
the Soviet power by force. His plan 
is to reclaim a limited, self-supporting 
territory and reconstruct therein nor- 
mal economic and social life. His 
theory is that a prosperous and con- 
tented community, a “sanitary spot,” 
as he terms it, will be more effective 
in redeeming Russia than any mili- 
tary success. He has profited by the 
mistakes of the earlier national move- 
ments and has set his face firmly 
against the exploitation of his under- 
taking for the benefit of émigré land- 
lords. Whether or not he will be able 
to continue in the line that he has set 
for himself, or whether he will finally 
become enmeshed in a circle of in- 
triguing and self-seeking men re- 
mains to be seen. At the present time 
he has about him a number of Russia’s 
ablest and most patriotic men as as- 
sistants and advisors. 


The Craze for the 
Primitive 

IERRE MILLE is a French au- 

thor who, from his journeys into 
the remote and dark regions of Cen- 
tral Africa and Asia, has carried 
home the twofold booty of a scientist’s 
lore and an artist’s impressions. The 
latter have furnished him with the 
material for some dozen volumes of 
tales, of which, however, he is said 
to be less proud than of the tribute 
paid to him as an explorer by a ref- 
erence, in the Atlas Vidal-Lablache, 
to an itinerary of his for the northern 
region of China. A man is seldom an 
impartial judge of his own talents. 
His preference, like a fond mother’s 
for her weakest child, is for the 
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smaller gift, perhaps because both 
subconsciously feel that the stronger 
one can find its way without their 
backing. Pierre Mille the narrator, 
at any rate, has easily found his way 
to the heart of numberless readers 
where the explorer of many a daring 
expedition could never have penetra- 
ted. And it is to the story-teller, 
again, that a critic in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes devotes some ten pages 
of unstinted praise. 

Pierre Mille is credited by his eul- 
ogist with an ardent passion for the 
simple, naked truth. That love has 
made him a severe judge of the poetry 
of romanticism. As an illustration of 
that severity, the critic quotes an in- 
cident described in one of Mille’s 
realistic tales. The author once took 
a little boy to the seashore, expecting 
fiom the child an exclamation of sur- 
prise at the first sight of that blue 
infinity. “Cent ans de littérature ro- 
mantique nous ont fait l’esprit assez 
faux,” he observes in attenuation of 
his delusion. The little boy, with a 
mind not vitiated by the false pre- 
tenses of romantic poctry, taught the 
author the truth: he was not sur- 
prised, he did not exclaim, but sim- 
ply remarked that that water was a 
river with only one bank. And it is 
for the critic who quoted this story 
to exclaim in surprise: “Et voila dé- 
menties les farces du lyrisme accou- 
tumé.” 

The experience of the poets, who 
saw a beauty in that blue infinity and 
made their experience ours by the 
mystic suggestions of their verse, is 
thus easily proved to be a conven- 
tional farce by the simple sally of a 
child! From the mouths of the little 
ones the truth, and literary criticism 
shall henceforth, unpremeditatedly, 
issue. The child’s ingenuousness 
shall, to a self-deluding age, expose 
the farces of its lyrical raptures. The 
stammerings of the baby in the 
cradle, the purest of nature’s voices, 
shall teach us that real art is one with 
nature, and its name Dadaism. 

We are as little surprised as was 
the boy at the vision of the sea at 
Pierre Mille’s discovery of literary 
truth. This sort of thing is in the 
air. But what we are surprised at is 
that the Revue des Deux Mondes, pal- 


ladium of the future of French cul- 
ture by virtue of its reverent devotion 
to the great traditions of the past, 
should be accessible to this fashion- 
able toying with the primitive, which 
is, in the sphere of art and literature, 
a symptom of that same sentimental- 
ism that sees in the unsophisticated 
moujik the political teacher of the 
Western world. Pierre Mille’s little 
story reads like a parable of Bolshe- 
vism. To the Russian proletarian the 
problems of political economy are no 
less simple and easy to solve than was 
the geographical phenomenon of the 
sea to the child-teacher of the French 
author. Brought to the perception of 
that sea of misunderstanding and 
conflicting interests which divides 
labor and capital, the primitive Rus- 
sian says, like Mille’s little boy: That 
water is a river with only one bank, 
and that bank is labor. “Et voila dé- 
menties les farces de l’économie ac- 
coutumée!”’ And the world reformers 
of Lenin’s type, trusting against 
their better knowledge to the primi- 
tive instinct, go to work as if the 
other shore did not exist and the 
dividing sea were not crossed by in- 
numerable lines of communication 
binding labor and capital as indis- 
solubly together as this Continent is 
bound up with the nations on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Bolshe- 
vism is Dadaism transferred into the 
sphere of political economy. 

Maxim Gorky, the disillusioned 
poet of Bolshevism, has a story, 
written long before the Russian up- 
heaval, which furnishes an interest- 
ing counterpart to that of Pierre 
Mille. The first impression of the 
sea upon a primitive mind is also its 
theme. A young peasant from far 
inland stands for the first time in his 
life at the edge of the ocean. The 
scene strikes him silent for a moment, 
and then his feelings find vent in the 
words, “O, if all that water were 
black soil for me to plough!” Com- 
pared with the startling truth of this 
simple lyric the naiveté of the French 
boy exposing the falsehood of roman- 
tic poetry seems a farcial invention 
of the theorist Mille bent on proving 
his case. Gorky is not concerned 
with literary criticism, and his peas- 
ant’s exclamation comes from the 


brain. How would the critic of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes comment 
upon this incident of Gorky’s story? 
It gives him slight occasion to chime 
in with, “Et voila démenties les farces 
du lyrisme accoutumé!” For Gorky 
does not deny that the primitive mind 
is susceptible to the grandeur of the 
“blue infinity.” The Russian peasant 
only translates his emotion into the 
terms of his limited experience. The 
fancy of all that water being arable 
land is a pure lyric no less beautiful 
because of the ploughman’s homely 
love of soil and work which the vision 
reveals. Its pure beauty is in the 
truth of that revelation, and of that 
truth the passionate truth-lover and 
realist Mille does not convince his 
readers in the case of his French boy. 

What we can add to the sum of our 
wisdom by the study of the primitive 
is not the denial of the emotional in 
ourselves, but a true recognition of 
its purity. But the modern craze for 
the primitive scorns so humble a task 
for its idol. It would have us believe 
that our own emotions are only the 
product of a strained romanticism 
and it teaches a superstitious faith in 
the infallibility of primitive intuition, 
admitting it not only as a test for the 
purity of emotional expression, but 
accepting its guidance in the intellec- 
tual endeavor to solve the problems 
of modern art and political reform. 
That superstition has made of the 
Russian worker who wished that the 
sea were a land for his plough an un- 
productive phrase-monger, presum- 
ing to reform the world from which 
he has isolated himself by the fiction 
that opposite labor’s shore, which he 
claims to inhabit, there lies no other 
shore. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days 
ended September 25.] 


RUSSIA, POLAND, AND LITHU- 
ANIA: Since last week the Poles have 
pushed forward vigorously both north 
and south of the latitude of Brest- 
Litovsk. North, we find them in Vol- 
kovisk and Pruzhany and in possession 
of the canal running east from Kobrin. 
South, they are across the Stokhod; driv- 
ing southeast from Kovel, they have cap- 
tured the important towns of Lutzk, 
Dubno, Rovno, and, finally, Ostrog. In 
the last issue we opined that Polish 
strategy seemed to be directed towards 
achievement of a defensive line which 
should follow roughly the 26th parallel, 
bulging eastward between Baranovichi 
and Rovno so as to give the Poles posses- 
sion of the entire Vilna-Rovno railway. 
Now Rovno is on the River Goryn, and 
south of Rovno the Goryn makes a loop 
eastward; Ostrog is on this loop. Per- 
haps the Polish line might reasonably be 
allowed to follow the loop. But we hear 
of a Polish attempt to cross the Goryn 
near Rovno; perhaps only to establish a 
bridgehead opposite Rovno. But if the 
Poles really propose to extend their con- 
quests farther in this region, we must 
think them mad, and that the gods have 
willed their destruction. The more so 
because we can no longer doubt the re- 
ports of a heavy Red concentration north 
of Grodno and east of the Niemen. Is 
military history not yet cold to be re- 
peated? Will Trotsky once more drive 
towards Warsaw against Polish lines 
once more weakened by detachment of 
troops to the south? Trotsky is sib to 
the devil for shrewdness; it may be he 
has been luring the Poles on in the south. 
The Reds are out of East Galicia; the 
Ukrainians have crossed the Zbrucz and 
hold the east bank. 

Wrangel is carrying on successfully in 
the Ekaterinoslaf and in the Don Cos- 
sack country. He is said to be reorganiz- 
ing for a fresh effort in Kuban. 

Moscow has proposed to the Poles an 
armistice and preliminary peace terms. 
As reported by the Associated Press, the 
proposals are sufficiently vague; vague as 
Swinburne celebrating Mazzini. Moscow 
concedes a Polish frontier ‘considerably 
east of”? the Peace-Conference frontier. 
Lithuania, White Russia, and the Ukraine 
are to self-determine their fates; Poland 
must recognize their independence. Mos- 
cow generously allows “‘a plébiscite of the 
bourgeoisie in East Galicia, not insisting 
upon use of the soviet method, because 
Galicia is not sovietized. The Poles, 
however, must recognize the soviets as 
existing in other countries.” Any bour- 
geois will smell several Ethiopians in 
this woodpile. 


On September 20 Poland and Lithu- 
ania, through delegates in Paris, sub- 
mitted their dispute to the League Coun- 
cil and promised to accept its decision 
and stop fighting at once. Lithuania 
agreed to withdraw her troops from west 
of the Peace Conference provisional line, 
and Poland agreed to treat the territory 
east of that line as Lithuanian and neu- 
tral; pending the Council’s decision. Be- 
lievers in the League were of course ex- 
ultant; but not for long. Presumably 
hostilities ceased. A joint Polish-Lithu- 
anian commission met to concert meas- 
ures to effectuate the promises. But 
they could not agree. The Lithuanians 
demanded the neutrality of a strip west 
of the demarcation line; the Poles de- 
manded solid guarantees that Lithuania 
would not be used by the Reds as a base 
or corridor for operations against Po- 
land. Negotiations were broken off; and 
the troops have clashed again. 

FINLAND AND SWEDEN: Weurge 
the gentle reader (not the cynic, who 
would savor it all too well) to perpend 
the following: 

Finland and Sweden have agreed to 
refer their dispute over the Aland Islands 
to the League of Nations. Anent which 
Premier Branting of Sweden has the fol- 
lowing to say: “Sweden has complete 
confidence in the League of Nations as a 
means of preventing future wars, and 
proof of this lies in the fact that we un- 
hesitatingly placed our case in its hands. 
I believe the action the League has 
taken on the Aland Islands question fur- 
nishes proof to the world that the League, 
even in its present state, is an efficient 
world court for hearing international dif- 
ficulties and forestalling conflicts be- 
tween nations.” But, alas, Premier 
Branting adds: “Sweden never will give 
up the islands, which are essentially 
Swedish.”—Now, how is the League go- 
ing to work in a world that persists in 
being so human? It is understood that 
Finland, on her part, makes certain “‘res- 
ervations.” In effect, as we interpret, 
Finland will accept the decision if it 
favors her; otherwise, the “reservations” 
come into play. 

ITALY: One clause of the agreement 
made at Rome between representatives 
of employers and workmen calls for re- 
turn of the seized plants to the owners. 
It remains to be seen what civil broils 
must be allayed before complete compli- 
ance. The General Confederation of 
Labor, it seems, has ordered the work- 
men to comply and to resume normal 
work. But, according to report, the work- 
men in a majority of the plants in the 
larger cities have refused compliance; 
partly because of an insurgent spirit kept 
aflame by the Communists, and partly 
that they are holding out on the wage 


question, demanding back pay for idle 
time. Giolitti has appointed the commis- 
sion which is to frame, for submission to 
Parliament, an industrial plan embodying 
the guild idea. In Turin workmen at- 
tacked the military, but were suppressed, 
with some casualties. In this town the 
Extremists are especially active and they 
have corrupted the workmen; but they 
have aroused the indignation of the 
majority of the population. 

There is a hopeful hint in the report 
that a large element of the Italian So- 
cialist party resent Lenin’s dictatorial 
ways. A split in that party may im- 
pend; and the formation of a Communist 
party. ’Tis said that Lenin is trying to 
bring about such secession not only in 
Italy but in every country. “Those who 
are not for us are against us,” says 
Lenin. Now listen to the message of the 
Committee of the Third Internationale 
to the Italian workmen: “Develop the 
movement into a general rising; over- 
throw the bourgeoisie; seize the Govern- 
ment; organize the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.”—There are many grounds 
for hope and many for fear in the Ital- 
ian situation. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Still the British 
miners will not hear to the Government’s 
proposals. But they have consented to 
postponement of the strike notices for 
one week. 

It is reported that the Germans are 
turning in weapons as per the Spa agree- 
ment. 

M. Millerand was practically compelled 
by the public will to accept the Presi- 
dency of France. Millerand was not an 
adroit strategist; but he was an ideal 
man to hold a pass. Will his successor, 
M. Leygues, prove as alert and staunch? 
Some kind of move is reported for in- 
creasing the very limited powers of the 
French President. 

A peace treaty between Finland and 
Soviet Russia was to be signed on Sep- 
tember 20. 

Premier Hara of Japan states that 
Japan still wishes to negotiate the Shan- 
tung question with China; but China 
holds off. It is reported that Japan has 
reduced by one-third her forces in Si- 
beria. 

The Premier of Latvia, in a recent 
speech to press representatives, intimated 
revival of the project of a “union of Bal- 
tic states.” This project has been 
broached before, but, despite some ef- 
forts, could not be realized. May not 
its revival be attributed to growing 
French influence at Riga? Of course, 
the main object of such a union would 
be the common defense against Russia 
and Germany. The “union” could hardly 
be more than an intimate alliance. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Ireland 


ORTY-EIGHT hours ago, the Prime 

Minister returned from Switzerland, 
and sooner than he was expected. Yet 
no one believes that the Irish question 
brought him home. 

Can there be a stronger illustration of 
the need for self-government in Ireland 
than the fact that, with actual civil war 
raging, the Parliament which has at least 
titular charge of the country ceases its 
session, and the Prime Minister, whose 
ascendancy is far greater than his office 
implies, goes abroad for a holiday? 

Nobody disputes that Mr. Lloyd George 
needs rest—or that Parliament has more 
than it can deal with. The Irish connec- 
tion is a grave inconvenience for Great 
Britain. But the resting of responsi- 
bility for Irish affairs in a body outside 
of Ireland is ruinous for Ireland. Bad 
as things are to-day, there is every pros- 
pect that they will be worse. Govern- 
ment has decided to let the Lord Mayor 
of Cork die in prison. It is believed that 
his death will be the signal for a new 
and extreme outbreak of violence—quite 
probably making itself felt in Great 
Britain. If attempts are made on the 
life of Ministers, new severities of re- 
pression will be imposed on Ireland, lead- 
ing to new retaliations. And so on. 

It is entirely unfair to fix Government 
with all the blame, or to underestimate 
the difficulty created by this problem of 
the hunger-strike. The Lord Mayor of 
Cork was given two years’ imprisonment 
for the offence of having “‘under his con- 
trol” a cipher recently issued to the 
police. It is a heavy sentence, but, if I 
understand rightly, the Lord Mayor 
would have acted in the same way had 
he been sentenced to two months. His 
challenge is to England’s right to punish 
him. Government answers that the Lord 
Mayor is high-placed in the “Irish Re- 
publican Army,” which organizes re- 
peated and deadly attacks on small bodies 
of police or soldiery; that his use for the 
cipher was to contrive the death of 
servants whom Government is bound to 
protect. Nor is that all. Every one 
admits that if the Lord Mayor was re- 
leased it would be necessary to release 
also eleven men in Cork jail who went 
on hunger-strike at the same date. 
Against one of these a true bill for 
murder was found: he would have been 
tried in July but that jurors refused to 
attend. Against all the others there is 
said to be established “direct and clear 
complicity” in attacks on soldiers or 
police, and the only reason why the men 
have not been tried by court-martial is 
that they went on hunger-strike and re- 
duced themselves to such a state that 
trial was held to be legally impossible. 
Assuming, for instance, the truth of 
what is alleged, that one of their men 


To-day 


was arrested lying out in a ditch with a 
gun, the cartridge being loaded with 
heavy slugs, ought he to be let go because 
he has starved himself to death’s door? 
Obviously, the answer is not simple. 

Yet it is plain that moderate opinion 
in Ireland does not think the Government 
justified in forcing the issue to extrem- 
ities with the Lord Mayor. The first act 
of the Irish Peace Conference was to 
order, by unanimity in a body of some 
six hundred persons, the dispatch of a 
telegram calling for his release. It is 
probable that many in the assembly did 
not realize the full implication or under- 
stand that they were in effect asking for 
the release of the man with slugs in his 
gun. But the facts have been fully faced 
by others and deputations of very re- 
spectable citizens have gone to ask spe- 
cifically for the release of the other 
hunger-strikers. Among them I will 
name Lord MacDonnell, a veteran ad- 
ministrator, whom, assuredly, no one 
would accuse of flabby sentimentalism, 
and Major-General O’Gowan, an Irish 
soldier who rose to the command of a 
division early in the war and retained 
it to the end. Probably both attach im- 
portance to the fact that if these men 
die they will die uncondemned and there- 
fore, at least legally, innocent. The 
Government having blundered into a 
thoroughly bad position has no good way 
out; it has to choose the least bad. 

But, essentially, in the opinion of mod- 
erate Irishmen, Ireland’s supreme need is 
peace, and the English Government can 
not enforce peace. It lacks authority, 
and it lacks every kind of moral support. 
Through the concessions made to prep- 
arations for rebellion in Ulster, by the 
Liberal Ministry, of which Mr. Lloyd 
George was so great a part—through the 
complicity in those preparations with 
which the Tory members of his present 
administration are so deeply dyed—it 
stands deprived of all seeming impar- 
tiality when it represses rebellion in Na- 
tionalist Ireland. Through its dealings 
with Redmond during the war, and, in- 
deed, through its many unkept promises 
since the war, it stands publicly convicted 
of bad faith. It has no one’s confidence. 
The dominant fact which the Peace Con- 
ference represented was the conviction 
that nothing but self-government can 
bring peace to Ireland. Nearly all the 
Unionists who have come round in so 
large numbers to this view hold also that 
the range of self-governing authority 
should be of the fullest. 

It is clear, too, that Ulster has come 
thus far in the direction of Home Rule 
that it no longer seeks to be governed 
from Westminster, but aspires to manage 
its own affairs. 

There are divergencies still in the move- 


ment of moderate opinion—not uncon- 
nected with personal jealousies, perhaps, 
There is a real divergence, one is bound 
to admit, concerning the choice between 
increased severity and a policy tending 
towards amnesty. Lord Midleton’s 
group, consisting entirely of ex-Union- 
ists, incline in the former direction and 
took no part in the Peace Conference, 
which included willingly all such as were 
desirous of peace and ready to accept a 
settlement within the Empire. But the 
fact to note is that in Unionist opinion 
the growing disorder in Ireland, north 
and south, points not to the denial of 
self-government, but to its concession, 
This is a startling change from the atti- 
tude traditional among the landed gentry 
and the big business men. I believe it 
to be largely attributable to the spectacle 
of a Government which, impotent to re- 
store the rule of its own law, permits its 
official guardians of law and order to act 
lawlessly, and to-assist in breaking up the 
very fabric of society. 

Observe the enchainment of events. 
The most damning fact which can be put 
forward to-day against the whole system 
under which we live in Ireland is this: 
that in Belfast nearly a thousand men 
who served during the war are driven 
out of their homes or from their work 
or from both, because they are Roman 
Catholics; and the Government neither 
will nor can secure their restitution. 
How have we reached this? The first 
riots in Belfast and the expulsion of 
Catholics were motived by the murder in 
Cork of Colonel Smyth, a very gallant 
officer from the Ulster division, who had 
accepted work as a police officer. Smyth 
was murdered because there was pub- 
lished a false report of a speech addressed 
by him to policemen which represented 
him as inciting his men to shoot at sight. 
His own account of what he said was only 
made public after his death. But already 
the lawless action of policemen in making 
reprisals in the community had produced 
a state of feeling which made the public 
only too ready to believe that a police 
officer had given such advice. 

Quiet was restored in Belfast, though 
the Catholics still kept out of their em- 
ployment: then came the shooting at Lis- 
burn, a few miles from Belfast, of Dis- 
trict Inspector Swanzy. Now, this officer 
was in Cork when the Lord Mayor Mc- 
Curtain was murdered in his own home 
—as all Cork believes, by policemen. To 
most normal persons this seemed in- 
credible at the time of the murder; I re- 
gret to say that it seems far less in- 
credible now. At all events, it is cer- 
tain that Inspector Swanzy was killed be- 
cause he was believed—in my opinion, so 
far as he was concerned, without a 
shadow of justification—to have been 
privy to the killing of the Lord Mayor. 
Then followed, first the wholesale sack- 
ing of Catholic houses in Lisburn, and 
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then a new and larger raid on Catholics 
in Belfast—which was now met by fierce 
resistance, the Catholic minority, unable 
to produce equal mobs, bringing rifles 


into play. The casualties ran into hun- 
dreds, many of them caused by the fire 
of troops and police, who appeared to have 
done their duty well and impartially. 
Without them the whole city would prob- 
ably have been in flames. During the 
progress of this campaign, in Dundalk, a 
Catholic town at the gates of Ulster, 
Protestant houses were fired at night, and 
in one large shop three of the assistants 
burned to death. Yet, do not suppose 
that these proceedings are limited to Ul- 
ster. In County Mayo, policemen were 
ambushed and one killed: the police 
turned out in force and burned down 
most of the town of Ballaghadereen. In 
short, it is a competition of violence, and 
Government’s representatives are in it, 
on equal terms. 

If the Government was ever foolish 
enough to believe that violent and crimi- 
nal reprisals would stop violence and 
crime, it has only to look at any morning 
paper and judge the result in the daily 
tale of outrage committed against the 


police, by the police, and in the north by 
Catholics on Protestants and Protestants 
on Catholics. 

Those who speak for the Peace Confer- 
ence ask for the immediate institution of 
self-government. Most of them hold that 
power should be given to a constituent 
assembly to frame the constitution within 
certain defined limits, on the binding as- 
surance that, provided the limits be ob- 
served, the decision of the assembly shall 
become law. It is generally recognized 
that in such a body Ulster—however Ul- 
ster be defined—should have the status 
of a free contracting party. If this step 
were taken, not only those represented at 
the Peace Conference by Protestant Ul- 
ster would probably agree to it; and from 
such a Union the bulk of Sinn Fein would 
scarcely stand apart. But it seems prob- 
able, too, that the exigencies of the Brit- 
ish political situation will prevent Mr. 
Lloyd George from making any conces- 
sion to the demands addressed to him by 
those who alone are willing to act as 
mediators. 


STEPHEN GWYNN 
Dublin, Ireland, September 9 


Mr. McCall on the Senate 


HE powers of the Senate have in- 
creased, are increasing, and ought to 
be diminished; so in effect argues the 
Honorable Samuel W. McCall in the 
Atlantic, thus renewing a contention 
which he first advanced some seventeen 
years ago. Some of the questions which 
Mr. McCall raises are of more than pass- 
ing interest. ‘For instance, does he mean 
to imply, when he characterizes the Sen- 
ate as “undemocratic,” that it is there- 
fore unrepresentative? The conclusion 
does not follow except on the assumption 
that a Senator who is elected, say in 
Pennsylvania, by three million voters is 
for that reason better acquainted with 
the point of view and more sympathetic 
with the problems of his fellow-Ameri- 
cans than one who is elected in Kansas 
by three hundred thousand voters. But, 
Mr. McCall rejoins, “States having less 
than one-fifth of the population of the 
country” return “a majority of the mem- 
bership” of the Senate. Very true: but 
it should also be borne in mind that it is 
only by some such system that the States 
west of the Mississippi, comprising nearly 
three-fourths of the area of the country 
—in other words, its future—can be 
guaranteed anything like an equality in 
the Government with the States east of 
the Mississippi. That is to say, State 
representation in the Senate is posterity’s 
weapon against selfishness and _ short- 
sightedness in the present generation; 
and though often an ineffective weapon, 
it is certainly better than none. 
But, Mr. McCall urges, the Senate has 


aggrandized itself at the expense of the 
more “democratic” departments; in other 
words, the House of Representatives and 
the President. “Take,” he says, “the 
case of revenue legislation . . where 
the House holds in sacred trust . . . an 
important control over taxation. One 
would naturally look here for manly re- 
sistance . . but one would look in 
vain. The House sends a bill to the 
Senate putting a tax on the single article 
of coffee, and the Senate, under the pre- 
tense of amendment, substitutes a bill of 
its own revising the tariff.” As it hap- 
pens, this is the same case which Mr. 
McCall brought forward in his article 
written seventeen years ago. The epi- 
sode itself occurred nearly fifty years 
ago; and what was the outcome? There 
was “manly resistance” and successful 
resistance on the part of the House, for 
the bill in question was laid on the table 
by an almost unanimous vote. The proba- 
bility is, moreover, that the provision of 
the Constitution upon which Mr. McCall 
relies in this connection (Article I, Sec- 
tion 7, clause I) was designed merely to 
prevent the Senate, which it was orig- 
inally expected would remain in practi- 
cally continuous session as an executive 
council, from taking up questions of 
finance while the House was not also in 
session. 

The illustration which Mr. McCall 
gives of Senatorial encroachment at the 
expense of the President is even more 
peculiar. It is “the practice” which he 
asserts has grown up “of having Senators 





act as original negotiators” of treaties. 
Yet he later adds that “this practice has 
been denounced as an abuse, and no- 
where more strongly than in the Senate 
itself.” Exactly; for “the practice,” to 
the limited extent that it has existed, 
represents an abuse not on the part of 
the Senate, which did not participate in 
the appointments referred to, but on that 
of the President. The chief offender in 
this respect was President McKinley, and 
on one occasion the Senate Judiciary 
Committee appointed Senator Hoar to 
remonstrate with him, and this was done. 
Mr. McCall, besides overworking his 
cases, stands them on their heads. 

In a constitutional system such as ours, 
which aims to safeguard a somewhat 
complex set of values, nothing is more 
frequent than the charge of “usurpation,” 
and no charge is more difficult to esti- 
mate for its real worth. In some respects 
the Senate has gained power since the 
establishment of the Constitution, in 
others it has lost power. A good illustra- 
tion of how a sort of rough compensation 
has been effected is furnished by the 
matter which is at this moment so much 
to the fore, that of treaty-making. By 
the requirement of the Constitution 
treaties are to be made “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate,” a 
clause which President Washington in- 
terpreted at the outset to signify that 
the Senate must be consulted not only as 
to final results but even before a negotia- 
tion could be undertaken. This view, 
however, soon proved impracticable, and 
so previous consultation was abandoned; 
but at the same time the Senate asserted 
the right to amend proposed treaties, 
though it was not until 1845 that it 
actually rejected a treaty outright. 

But this compensatory process has also 
worked itself out in another way. The 
thing that “put the Senate on the map” 
—to use the vernacular—was its struggle 
with Jackson. Executive “usurpation” 
was met by Senatorial “usurpation,” and 
with what enhancement of reputation to 
the Senate is apparent. Thus Story, 
who in 1808 had praised the House as 
greatly superior to the Senate in talents, 
was writing in 1833 that the latter had 
“given a dignity and solidity and an en- 
lightened spirit to the operations of the 
Government” which had “maintained re- 
spect abroad and confidence at home.” 
Again, it was in 1811 that Clay refused 
to stand for re-election to the Senate in 
order to enter the House; and even ten 
vears later we find Otis of Massachusetts. 
resigning to become Mayor of Boston, an 
example which was soon followed by 
DeWitt Clinton when he became Mayor 
of New York City. Yet in 1859 Lincoln 
declared in a letter to a friend that he 

“would rather have a full term in the 
Senate than in the Presidency.” 

Returning, however, to Mr. McCall’s 
article, let us see what remedies he pro- 
poses for the abuses which he thinks he 
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has uncovered. Curiously enough, he 
does not urge that the Senate be made 
more “democratic”; and indeed there is 
little reason to suppose that the influence 
which the Senate to-day exerts is due to 
any considerable extent to the peculiar 
basis of representation in it; rather it is 
due to the small size of the Senate and 
to the comparatively long tenure of its 
members. But neither of these features, 
more than the first, does Mr. McCall pro- 
pose to touch. Only one remedy remains, 
therefore, and that is to cut down the 
Senate’s powers; and in fact that is just 
what Mr. McCall proposes to do; and 
since a beginning must be made some- 
where, he urges that the present moment 
is an auspicious one to transfer “the 
power to ratify treaties” from the Senate 
to the House. “Why,” he asks, “should 
that not be done?” 

The answer can be stated very simply. 
It should not be done because, in the first 
place, the House of Representatives is too 
entirely under the thumb of a President 
who is of the same party as its majority; 
because, secondly, the treaty-making 
power is to-day practically unlimited; 
because, thirdly, treaties duly made have 
the force of law. What Mr. McCall’s 
proposal amounts to as it stands is that 
the President should be vested, whenever 
the House of Representatives is politically 
friendly, with an almost unlimited power 
of legislation for the country at large. 
The proposal is startling—it is impos- 
sible, if our Federal structure is not to 
be swept into the waste-basket by the 
treaty-making power. 

Consider, for instance, the Labor Sec- 
tions of the Peace Treaty. By these an 
International Labor Conference is cre- 
ated which is to meet every year and 
draw up proposals for legislation by the 
Governments belonging to the Confer- 
ence on all matters of interest to labor. 
Suppose such recommendations took the 
form of a draft convention, as they 
might, and were in this form ratified by 
the treaty-making power—would they 
not thereupon become “supreme law of 
the land,” or at any rate, basis for legis- 
lation by Congress covering the subject- 
matter of the convention? The recent 
decision of the Supreme Court sustaining 
the Migratory Game Treaty with Great 
Britain and the legislation of Congress 
based thereon, in face of the acknowl- 
edged fact that the police power of the 
State extends to the game within its 
borders, strongly suggests an affirmative 
answer. 

In short, the political check which is 
exercised by the Senate is to-day almost 
the only check upon the treaty-making 
power, and as such should be maintained. 
But the general argument against se- 
riously breaking down the power of the 
Senate in any way is equally strong. As 
against the tremendously developed power 
of the President, the Senate remains to- 


day the one political organ of the Govern- 
ment which can claim for itself the right 
to proceed with sufficient deliberation to 
measure the impulses of the moment 
against the more deep-rooted and endur- 
ing sentiments of the people. And in 
this connection it should be noted how 
national executive power has been ag- 
grandized in late years, in consequence 
of the enlargement of national power in 
general, beyond anything that was even 
dreamed of in Jackson’s day. Further- 
more, there is frequently the selfishness 
of special groups to be met and dealt 
with: who, for instance, is to kill the 
impending bonus proposal if not the Sen- 
ate? The power to say “no” is still often 
a valuable attribute of government. 

Like all human institutions, the Senate 
has its imperfections, and many of them 
are no doubt remediable. Yet it is an 
interesting fact that since Jackson’s time 
publicists and students of government 
have usually regarded it with pronounced 
favor. De Tocqueville set the vogue when 
he described the Senate as containing “a 
large proportion of the celebrated men of 
America . . eloquent advocates, dis- 
tinguished generals, wise magistrates, 
and statesmen of note, whose language 
would at all times do honor to the most 
remarkable parliamentary debates of 
Europe.” Sixty years later Mr. Bryce 
characterized the Senate, in his “Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,” as “this master- 
piece of the Constitution-makers,” and 
even in recent years we find the present 
President of the United States paying 
the following tribute to the body whose 
corporate spirit he has since flouted, and 
with such unfortunate results to himself: 

This, then, is the Senate, the house of indi- 
viduals, a body of representative American 
men, representing the many elements of the 
nation’s make-up, exhibiting the vitality of a 
various people, speaking for the several parts 
of a country of many parts and many inter- 
ests, a whole and yet full of sharp social and 
political contrasts; men much above the aver- 
age in ability and in personal force; men con- 
nected in most cases by long service with the 
business of the Government and accustomed 
to handle its affairs in all their range and 
variety ; a body of counsellors who act, if not 
always wisely and without personal and party 
bias, yet always with energy and without haste. 


It is the reported intention of the 
Democratic National Committee to cir- 
culate Mr. McCall’s article as a campaign 
document. Why not; and why should not 
the Republican Committee reply by cir- 
culating the chapter of the Senate in Mr. 
Wilson’s “Constitutional Government’? 
It is certainly far better reading than 
most campaign “literature,” and from 
the point of view of defenders of the 
Senate it is excellent character testimony. 
A body whose character had already been 
fixed in 1908 by 120 years of history 
cannot possibly have altered very radi- 
cally in the twelve years which have since 
elapsed. 

EDWARD S. CORWIN 


‘their benign mother. 


Albania 
HE Albanians seem to have been much 
heartened by Giolitti’s promise of 
recognition by Italy of Albanian indepen- 
dence. They have gone after the Serbians 
and are driving them out of Albania. 

But what is and what isn’t Albania? 
One doubts whether Macaulay’s school- 
boy, for all his learning, would under- 
take to bound Albania. 

It will be recalled that some eighteen 
months ago the Italian justice-enamored 
soul was urging the claims of Montene- 
gro to autonomy. By the Italian show- 
ing, Montenegro, excepting a few traitor- 
ous rascals, was all for independence. 
But Montenegro could not be self-sus- 
taining without extension to the south. 
And such extension would have to be at 
the expense of Albania. Moreover, it 
could be proved that the land claimed 
by Montenegro was really Montenegrin 
soil, inhabited by men of Montenegrin 
blood, though, to be sure, many of them 
had been Albanized and Islamized. 

But it was not long before the Italians 
found the climate of Montenegro un- 
wholesome. They developed an altruistic 
desire for the Albanian mandate. The 
Montenegrins proving unworthy of their 
eleemosynary attentions, they would 
transfer those attentions to the Alban- 
ians. They discovered that they had 
been entirely mistaken about the Monte- 
negrins. Only a small minority of the 
Montenegrins (they had the very best 
proofs) craved independence. It would 
be the worst of crimes to turn over to 
Montenegro Albanian home-land, sancti- 
fied by gallons of Albanian blood, and 
which, before the late massacres and de- 
portations, none but Simon-pure Alban- 
ians inhabited. 

The Albanian mandate seemed to be 
assured to the Italians; but, before as- 
suming it, they wished to see the an- 
cient Albanian boundaries _ restored. 
Those territories which by the infamous 
arrangements at Berlin in 1878 and by 
other equal infamies since had been de- 
tached from Albania, must be rejoined to 
Dulcigno, Anti- 
vari, all the coast from the Bay of 
Spizza to the Gulf of Arta, Scutari, 
Podgoritza, Ipek, Diakova, Prizren, Kal- 
kandele, Gusinie, in the north; Janina 
in the south; all, all must own the Italian 
mandate. 

No, not quite all. For, though the 
Italians were dead set against all Serbian 
or Montenegrin claims, they would fain 
conciliate Greece. To obtain Greek sup- 
port of Italian pretensions in Albania, 
they would surrender to Greece not only 
the Dodecanese, but also Northern 
Epirus; that strip of mountain, hill, and 
vale, averaging about 40 miles in width, 
containing the two important towns of 
Argyrocastro and Choritza and the Port 
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of Santa Quaranta. But the question of 
Northern Epirus is another story; and 
a delightful story all by itself. 

Well, then, the other day the Italians 
were assuring themselves of the mandate 
for Albania (except Northern Epirus) ; 
and they were happy in the prospect. 
Lovely stories reached us of the benefi- 
cence of Italian rule; magnificent roads 
being built (the modern Italians had in- 
herited the Roman genius for road- 
building), sanitation being introduced 
(we never had thought of the Romans 
or of the modern Italians as very long 
on sanitation), etc., etc. 

But the Albanians turned out to be 
quite as unappreciative as the Montene- 
grins. They rose and smote the Italians, 
hip and thigh. Fortunately for Italian 
self-love, this insurrection coincided with 
Giolitti’s return to power. He professed 
that the Albanians were quite right; he 
magnanimously waived punitive measures 
for the Italian slain, and he proposed to 
acknowledge the independence of Al- 
bania. Probably Italy will keep the 
Island of Sasseno, off the Gulf of Avlona, 
to insure against the use of Avlona as a 
base of operations against Italy; nothing 
more. 

One should be cautious about one’s in- 
ferences regarding any Balkan matter. 
But it is permitted, I think, to infer from 
Giolitti’s magnanimous utterances that 
the Italians are not going to lose interest 
in the Albanians; that they regard the 
Albanians as their protégés. Having re- 
signed her own pretensions in Albania, it 
is hardly likely that Italy will permit 
Serbia and Greece to realize theirs. Al- 
bania for the Albanians! Whereat all 
of us who cherish the principle of self- 
determination must cheer; our cockles 
being warmed withal. 

The Albanians deeply engage our sym- 
pathetic interest. Yet there are some 
doubting Thomases among us who are 
unable to credit the Albanians with ca- 
pacity for self-government; who fear 
that, despite their protestations of a 
“brotherly spirit which unites all Alban- 
ians without distinction,” the Albanians, 
if left to themselves, will out-Donnybrook 
a Sinn Fein Ireland. Nevertheless, it 
touches us nearly in our ethnographical 
sympathies to remember that the Al- 
banians proper are almost pure Pelas- 
gian. If George was the first gentleman, 
these Albanians are the first people in 
Europe. By any Nationalist argument, 
that little country belongs to them. One 
rather inclines to ask them to part with 
Dodona to Greece, though Epirus (even 
Dodona) was never Greek. But, other- 
wise, Albania for the Albanians. We 
must preserve that strain. Aristotle was 
of that strain. 

We hope that the free Albanians will 
enact strict immigration laws, and that 
they will evict the Armenians, Greeks, 








Turks, Serbians, etc., who may be said 
to desecrate that pure Pelasgian soil. 
Yet I think a little experimental cross- 
breeding with pure Nordics might be 
interesting. To what extent was the 
Athenian or the delicate Tuscan genius 
indebted to its Pelasgian ingredient? By 
such experiments other Phidiases and 
other Leonardos might be produced. 
Surely a noble speculation; which I hope 
will bear fruit. 
HENRY W. BUNN 


Correspondence 
Harding and Cox Contrasted 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Whether we like it or not, the United 
States can not escape a large measure of 
responsibility for the future course of 
international affairs. 

This fact is recognized both by Candi- 
date Cox and by Senator Harding. 

The acceptance of such a grave respon- 
sibility causes little concern to the former. 
He stands committed to a single pre- 
scription for world sickness. He is care- 
free and definite in his announcement: 
“Join the League of Nations and all will 
be well.” 

Senator Harding, on the other hand, 
cannot be persuaded that the world’s 
malady will yield to this kind of treat- 
ment. He shrinks from the device often 
resorted to when people at a meeting face 
a difficulty which they can not solve. Under 
such circumstances somebody is sure to 
propose to refer the whole matter to a 
committee and then adjourn. This is the 
Democratic international policy in a nut- 
shell. It is based upon a superficial and 
imperfect knowledge of world politics. 

Every utterance which Senator Hard- 
ing has made on our international policy 
proves conclusively that he proposes to 
go back to first principles and to take into 
account all the factors in the problem 
and not only some of them. 

He recognizes clearly that there are 
three ways of dealing with international 
disputes. 

One is to rush into war. 

A second is to submit a specific exist- 
ing dispute to inquiry and agree either 
to accept the decision of the inquirer or 
at least to postpone fighting until a re- 
port has been made. 

A third is to enter a world organization 
so framed that its members guarantee 
one another in perpetuity against loss of 
territory and of political independence, 
and to empower a central agency to vote 
upon all kinds of disputes as they arise 
and by its decisions to bind the nation 
against which it votes. 

The first course seems to Senator 
Harding to be folly. 

The second course seems to him to be 
wisdom. 


The third he identifies as that re- 
markable combination of wisdom and 
folly known as the League of Nations. 

The Covenant of the League is a hope- 
less attempt to combine the wise method 
of conference and arbitration and the 
impossible scheme of international mu- 
tual insurance on a world-wide scale. 

In so far as the plan of the League is a 
plan to promote peaceful settlement of 
international disputes it is a salutary 
and wholesome plan. 

In this respect it merely aims to de- 
velop the second of the three methods 
above specified. In so doing, the Cove- 
nant of the League is merely seeking to 
accomplish something which could have 
been better done by expanding the Hague 
Tribunal. Poland and Lithuania have 
been happily persuaded to let the Council 
of the League arbitrate their disputed 
boundary line. Senator Harding would 
of course recognize this as a hopeful step. 
Sweden and Finland have likewise been 
persuaded to allow the Council to inquire 
into the merits of their controversy over 
the Aland Islands and make a report. 
This also Senator Harding would com- 
mend. He recognizes everything as good 
that tends to check the hot-blooded resort 
to war. What the final outcome will be 
in these cases nobody of course knows. 
The Swedish representative announces 
that under no circumstances will Sweden 
relinquish the Islands. This means that 
Sweden is willing to accept the final de- 
cision if it is in her favor. Finland has 
declined to commit herself respecting her 
course in the event of an ultimate judg- 
ment against her. If the Council of the 
League proceeds purely by the confer- 
ence method and if the League does not 
attempt to exercise the powers of coercion 
given it by the Covenant, it may accom- 
plish as salutary a result in these cases, 
and others, as any council of conciliation 
could accomplish. If, on the other hand, 
there is any attempt to use the foolish 
machinery set up by the League Cove- 
nant, there will be enmity instead of 
friendship, and war instead of peace. 

In other words, as long as the League 
refrains from acting as a league and pro- 
ceeds like the international association 
which Senator Harding, Lord Grey, and 
other thoughtful statesmen desire, it may 
do much good and can do no harm. But 
the instant the League attempts to func- 
tion as Mr. Wilson, Lord Robert Cecil, 
and other visionaries planned it, its char- 
acter as a strife-provoking organization 
will appear. 

If Senator Harding were asked to give 
his definition of a Democrat, he might 
well reply that a Democrat in 1920 is one 
who refuses to see the difference between 
an international association to promote 
better understanding through conference 
and arbitration and a highly organized 
league for mutual insurance and inter- 
national government. Because two in- 
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ternational disputes are just now being 
submitted to inquiry by the League 
Council, Mr. McAdoo and Chairman White 
are as happy as children. Because the 
wisdom element in the League is func- 
tioning, they noisily proclaim that the 
folly element is justified. Because two 
neighbors with highly inflammable struc- 
tures are wisely conferring to reduce the 
fire-risk, these gentlemen proclaim that 
the United States, with its slow-burning 
construction, should at once go into the 
business of insuring both the tinder- 
boxes. 

Senator Harding, in effect, says to his 
countrymen: “We are deeply interested 
in preventing world-conflagrations, not 
only for our own sake but for the sake 
of the more immediate sufferers. Let 
us therefore try to reach the causes of 
combustion. Let us assemble all parties 
in conference and work out principles 
of fire-prevention and persuade the care- 
less to be careful. But do-not let us 
make the mistake of underwriting a 
blanket policy to insure the world against 
fire. Glad as we are to put our resources 
at the service of our neighbors, yet when 
we know that they can burn dollars faster 
than we can earn them our most humane 
course is to reserve our right to decide 
whom we shall help and whom we can 
not.” As against these words of wisdom 
and charity Candidate Cox can merely 
repeat President Wilson’s familiar ad- 
vice: “Join the mutual insurance com- 
pany and sign the blanket policy. By 
so doing, the United States will get the 
credit of being a first-class philanthropist 
and will really incur no risk; because if 
a fire breaks out and a loss occurs, Con- 
gress can easily refuse to appropriate our 
share.” 

There has been too much talk about 
breaking the heart of the world. The 
situation is not one in which the Demo- 
cratic Candidate wishes to be kind to the 
world while the Republican Candidate 
wishes to treat it with cruelty. It is 
rather a situation (which has its counter- 
part in the nursery) in which perplexed 
and harassed nations have been encour- 
aged to cry for something which it is 
not possible for America to do; namely, 
to preserve for all time the territorial 
integrity and the political independence 
of each of the sufferers as against every- 
thing that can be defined as external 
aggression. Candidate Cox thinks it a 
kindness to quiet the clamor by promis- 
ing to do what the children cry for, with 
full consciousness that the promise can 
not be kept and ought not to be per- 
formed if it could be. Senator Harding 
is of opinion that America will best de- 
serve the lasting gratitude of the rest 
of the nations if she refuses to give them 
what they cry for and reasons with them 
until they are satisfied with something 
better. 

GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 


Philadelphia, September 25 


Popular Government and the 


Nominating Convention 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The article on page 64 of your issue 
of July 21, entitled “Popular Government 
and the Nominating Convention,” is a 
great disappointment. Evidently the 
writer has based his statements on super- 
ficial hearsay without any attempt to 
verify his facts. 

Let me call attention to some of the 
statements: 

1. “In the case of the usually domi- 
nant party, three times in succession the 
will of the people has been flouted 
through a clever manipulation of the 
machinery by the party bosses.” 

Whatever one may think as to 1912, 
this can not be said as to 1916. Public 
opinion in the Republican party in 1916 
was for the nomination of Mr. Hughes 
and that was why he was nominated. In 
1920 public opinion was not in favor of 
any one man for the nomination. Gen- 
eral Wood had a considerable following 
and the large advertising given to his 
candidacy had contributed to this, but 
had not made him a 51 per cent. favorite 
with the Republicans. Mr. Hoover's can- 
didacy was tested in California and New 
York. He failed in both. In the 17th 
Congressional district in New York, 
where The Weekly Review is probably 
read more widely than in any other Con- 
gressional district, Mr. Hoover’s candi- 
dacy received less than 30 per cent. of 
the primary-day vote, despite the very 
capable and energetic campaign con- 
ducted for him. A study of the votes in 
that primary will show that many elec- 
tion districts where the Republican vote 
is considered highly independent cast a 
large majority against Mr. Hoover. 

2. “In the present year both conven- 
tions have been largely managed by sick 
bosses, each working from his remote 
position through the medium of the tele- 
phone.” 

This can only refer to Senator Penrose 
so far as the Republican convention is 
concerned. I venture to say that Senator 
Penrose had almost no influence in the 
Republican convention. Such as he could 
express was through the delegates from 
Pennsylvania and Mr. John T. King of 
Bridgeport. The Pennsylvania delega- 
tion was held together by Governor 
Sproul, who is a real personality and 
might very likely have been nominated 
for the Presidency if he had had Federal 
experience. Mr. John T. King consti- 
tuted a minority of one in the Connecti- 
cut delegation. Your correspondent has 
been duped by newspaper publicity given 
to the fact that Senator Penrose had a 
direct wire to Mr. King in Chicago. 

At the recess just prior to the Harding 
nomination, a prominent progressive 
Senator expressed to me his regret that 
Senator Penrose was not present, for, he 


said, he would have prevented the Hard- 
ing nomination. There was no manage- 
ment by a sick boss. 

8. Your correspondent favors pre- 
venting the nomination of favorite sons. 
This seems to me strange doctrine in a 
weekly devoted to the principles of 
American liberty. 

4. He talks about the “rotten bor- 
oughs” of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey. What 
are these rotten boroughs? Is a Con- 
gressional district which elects a Repub- 
lican Congressman a rotten borough in 
a Republican convention? Most of the 
Congressional districts in the States men- 
tioned are such. The other districts in 
those States are districts which cast over 
7,500 votes per district for Republican 
candidates. Do only 7,500 Republican 
voters in a Congressional district consti- 
tute it a rotten borough? There are only 
three districts in those States which do 
not come in one of the two categories 
mentioned above and which under the 
most elastic language can be called rot- 
ten boroughs, and these three districts 
had a total of three delegates in the Re- 
publican National Convention. 

5. These rotten boroughs therefore 
controlled, at the most, three delegdtes 
instead of “more than one-fourth of the 
entire body of delegates in the conven- 
tion,” which would be 266. 

6. “No sound reason can be brought 
forward why the platform in proper 
shape for presentation to the convention 
should not be prepared in advance of the 
meeting.” 

Who is to make the platform? A 
hand-picked committee or a committee 
representative of the convention? If 
democratic principles are to prevail, then 
the convention must make its own plat- 
form. It can be aided, as was the Re- 
publican convention this year, by pre- 
liminary work done in ascertaining the 
facts, as did the Advisory Committee on 
Policies and Platform. That committee, 
however, was hand-picked and made no 
recommendations. Some people familiar 
with its work did, after that committee 
had reported, draft a platform which was 
submitted as a basis for the National 
Convention Committee on Resolutions. 
Most of what is in the Republican plat- 
form is the product of the work of the 
Advisory Committee. But the convention 
was not going to allow a hand-picked 
committee to settle matters that the con- 
vention, representative of the Republi- 
cans throughout the country, preferred to 
settle itself and that any convention 
would prefer to do. 

7. “The delegations from the ‘solid 
South’ . . include no less than a quar- 
ter of all the delegates in the convention.” 

Kentucky last year elected a Republican 
Governor by 40,000. Tennessee some 
years ago elected a Republican Governor. 
West Virginia is Republican generally. 
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Virginia has one steady Republican Con- 
gressional district and others where hot 
fights are made. In North Carolina the 
Republicans cast over 40 per cent. of the 
vote. In Georgia there are fifty-six coun- 
ties which in 1908 were carried for Taft. 
In Alabama there are two Congressional 
districts where Republicans cast over 40 
per cent. of the vote. On representation 
by Congressional districts, which your 
correspondent advocates and which is de- 
sirable where there is a real Republican 
vote, the South is not solidly Democratic. 
There are notable exceptions. Delegates 
to the Republican National Convention 
from the States south of the Mason and 
Dixon line, except Kentucky and West 
Virginia, but including west of the Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, 
had 177 votes in the National Conven- 
tion out of a total membership in the 
convention of 984, which is 18 per cent. 

8. “These delegates (from the solid 
South) . are largely negroes.” 

You will not find any such statement in 
The Crisis. Of the above-mentioned 
177 delegates from the Southern States 
33 were negroes. 

9. “At the close of the recent Repub- 
lican convention . . @ measure was 
adopted which makes it the duty of the 
Republican National Committee to ad- 
just the representation of the Southern 
States in future conventions upon the 
basis of the Republican votes of these 
States in the last Presidential election.” 

This is not a correct paraphrase of the 
resolution. Power was given to the Na- 
tional Committee, but the manner of 
exercising it was not prescribed. 

10. “For one to believe that this re- 
form will be carried out effectively de- 
pends very largely on whether one is 
optimist enough to trust that a body con- 
stituted as is the Republican National 
Committee will give up any considerable 
part of its power without securing a 
compensating advantage in some other 
quarter.” 

What power does the Republican Na- 
tional Committee have now by virtue of 
any undue representation from Southern 
States? The only power that can be sug- 
gested is that by seating contesting dele- 
gations committed to a Presidential can- 
didate, a majority of the committee can 
affect the nomination. This is a power. 
But you will not find a single member 
of the Republican National Committee 
who believes that the power should exist. 
The National Committee this year spent 
six days, some of them torrid, listening 
to contests, most of them from districts 
which cast almost no Republican votes. 
The feeling of that committee was re- 
flected in the action of the convention 
later when the convention unanimously 
adopted the resolution above referred to. 

Why was the matter left to the Na- 
tional Committee? Because at the close 
of the convention the matter probably 











could not be fairly considered, and it was, 
therefore, more just to refer it to the 
National Committee to work out. The 
National Committee has to work out its 
solution within the next year. Its work 
therefore can not be affected by 1924 can- 
didacies. 

The present National Committee is 
very largely the same as the preceding 
one. It is undoubtedly affected by the 
same sentiment as the preceding one on 
the matter of representation. It was a 
former National Committee which, after 
1912, made the reduction, and the reduc- 
tion would have been still more drastic 
if it had not been that a prominent pro- 
gressive, who was a member of the Na- 
tional Committee, took the position that, 
as the party was a national party, each 
Congressional district should at least 
have one delegate. He is not now a mem- 
ber of the National Committee, but I be- 
lieve those who were for more drastic 
action are. 

11. “Delegates not committed may be 
regarded as pawns in the convention.” 

This is the reverse of the fact. Dele- 
gates not committed are the delegates 
who are not pawns. The understanding, 
in the absence of statute or resolution or 
instructions prescribing otherwise, as to 
instructed delegates is that they shall 
vote for the candidate for whom they are 
instructed until released by him. This 
gives to the candidate, even if he is not 
nominated, or to his managers, very con- 
siderable power. He can stay in the race 
so long that his delegates play no part 
in the final selection, as was the case with 
the California delegation this year, and 
he can considerably influence his follow- 
ing when releasing it to vote as he rec- 
ommends. The person not committed is 
not subject, however, to any such control. 

12. “If a common primary day can 
be found for all the States . . , the 
large expense incident to publicity for 
the various candidates can be greatly re- 
duced.” 

A common primary day is desirable. 
But how will it lesson “expense incident 
to publicity”? It is quite as likely to in- 
crease it. With different primary days, 
the man who does well in the early days 
has all the advantage and economy which 
the unpaid newspaper publicity of his 
early successes gives. 

The most important reform that could 
be made in national conventions is not 
likely to be made and is not suggested by 
your correspondent. It was, however, 
suggested by the late Andrew D. White. 
It was to abolish the audience at national 
conventions. Probably the reporters 
would have to be excluded, too, except a 
limited number, so that the proceedings 
would have publicity. It is not easy for 
a body of 984 to be deliberative. It is 
impossible in the presence of 12,000 spec- 
tators. The oratory and antics are 
largely for newspaper publicity. Abolish 





the latter, except to a very limited ex- 
tent, and the appeal to human vanity 
would be considerably removed with bene- 
fit to the proceedings. 

Minor reforms that could be made 
would be for candidates to agree among 
themselves that their followers should 
not indulge in any demonstration when 
the nomination is made and for the rules 
of the convention to require that no dem- 
onstration of any kind be permitted on 
the part of the audience. The latter 
would have been hard on the Hooverites. 
A party rule might be made that in- 
structed delegates should not be bound by 
instructions for more than a certain num- 
ber of ballots unless otherwise instructed. 
In States or districts where the party 
vote is less than 25 per cent. of the total 
vote cast, the National Committee should 
prescribe the method for, and supervise, 
the election of delegates. This would cut 
down the contests and provide a squarer 
deal for Republicans in the localities. 

HERBERT PARSONS 

New York, September 15 


Go In or Stay Out 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
your “A BC of Article X,” copied in the 
Baltimore News. There are a few things 
that I miss in it that appeal to me as 
applying with peculiar force in any 
analysis of Article X, or the League as 
a whole, although, generally speaking, 
your emphasis of the bounden duty of 
Congress to carry out the mandate of 
the Council on pain of a breach of faith 
is alone sufficient to condemn the half- 
truths of Governor Cox. 

The following are fundamentals in our 
system: 

Congress cannot delegate its powers. 

No legislative body can pass irrepeal- 
able laws. 

An act of Congress subsequent to and 
in conflict with a treaty repeals th 
treaty. - 

Would not the ratification of the treaty 
and its sanction by the passage of the 
necessary legislation to carry it into 
effect be a clear delegation of power to 
the League? 

If a servile Congress, like the last, 
sanctioned the treaty by the passage of 
necessary legislation, it would not be 
binding on a subsequent Congress. In 
such a case the discharge of the moral 
obligation would rest solely with Con- 
gress. 

Clearly, if Congress failed to provide 
funds for raising and equipping an army 
on the request or demand of the Council, 
it would work a virtual repeal of the 
treaty. 

We should either go in honestly or 
stay out. 

JOHN H. BUTLER 

Baltimore, Md., September 3 
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New Books and Old 


| 
| Books of the Week 


| STEEPLEJACK, by James Gibbons Hun- 
eker. Two vols. Scribner. 


Mr. Huneker’s autobiography. 


| A MIsceELLANY OF AMERICAN Poetry, 
1920. Harcourt. 
Hitherto unpublished work of 
eleven American poets. 


Tue Art oF Brocrapny, by William 
Roscoe Thayer. Scribner. 
An essay upon his art by a lead- 
ing American biographer. 


_—- Senkieinenseteisi 


HE man who found Mr. Huneker’s 
“Steeplejack” (Scribner) on my 
desk first stood and read it for half an 
hour, then tried to get my copy away 
from me, and then, not pacified by my 
promise to lend it to him (in a week or 
so), said that he was going to buy it for 
himself. An hour later he sidled in 
again, and read and chuckled, and in- 
sisted on reading a passage to me. But 
I would not allow him to read a second 
one, because there were two I wished to 
read to him. I read the story about the 
author and Maurice Barrymore and the 
little glass dog. The two former had 
been celebrating something or other for 
a day or so; celebrating in a manner 
which would be abhorrent to Congress- 
man Volstead. Barrymore conceived the 
idea that he was being followed by a little 
glass dog. Being ingenious and fanciful, 
he succeeded in finding a glass chain by 
which to lead the fragile animal. At 
Moulds’, on University Place, he fought 
and defeated some man who doubted the 
existence of the dog, dragged the doubter 
to the bar, and made him drink to the 
dog. Then they proceeded to the Lambs’ 
—the little glass dog tinkling after them, 
on its crystal paws—but here the man 
got the volume away from me, to read 
me something which Mr. Huneker says 
about William Winter. 

Mr. H. L. Mencken finds Mr. Huneker’s 
autobiography too prim and puritanical. 
But Mr. Mencken is hard to please: he 
is pontifex maximus of the school of 
criticism which suffers from a puritan- 
complex. They see a Puritan in every 
tree, and are forever blazing away at 
him. Only those, I think, who demand 
rum and gunpowder as a three-times-a- 
day beverage will think that the drink 
mixed by the author of “Steeplejack” is 
too tame. It might also have been called 
Applejack. There is a Parisian fantasia, 
which floats in seas of beer and cham- 
pagne, there are stories of Philadelphia 
and New York and Paris, of authors and 
artists and musicians, which will amuse 
most readers, and which (let Mr. 





Mencken take heart!) would probably 
shock a strait-laced Methodist deacon. 
Many a reader finds that the folk who 
are in terror lest a book shall be too 
naughty are, on the whole, no bigger 
nuisances, no sillier, than the folk who are 
always afraid that a book shall not be 
naughty enough. If you agonize neither 
in behalf of the moralities nor as special 
advocate of the immoralities, read 
“Steeplejack” and enjoy a witty and 
constantly interesting volume—I mean, 
two volumes. 


Reading “A Miscellany of American 
Poetry” (Harcourt) reminds you of the 
opening sentence of a review by Andrew 
Lang: “This is a good novel, although 
powerful.” This volume has some verses 
by such quiet poets as Robert Frost, Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson, and Sara Teas- 
dale. But after you have closed the book, 
you wonder how you heard anything they 
had to say, since Amy Lowell, James Op- 
penheim, and Carl Sandburg kept up the 
gong and cymbals’ din. James Oppen- 
heim simply lambastes President Wilson 
as “The Man Who Would Be God.” 

The abuse would make any Republican 
campaign orator turn away and blush. 
“Johnson, Negro” is better, for here Mr. 
Oppenheim is employing his vehemence 
against a hideous evil and national dis- 
grace—lynching. Carl Sandburg’s poetry 
begins to recall a popular and sulphurous 
story about the man learning to play 
golf, who was told to put a pebble in his 
pocket every time he wished to swear. 
Probably most readers remember the 
tale. When Mr. Sandburg hymned the 
Chicago River, he had in his poetry some- 
thing of the superb strength of Whitman, 
when he declared that he saw nothing 
common or base in the world. When he 
answered Billy Sunday in his own tongue, 
and inquired, with an oath, what the 
preacher really knew about the Savior, 
anyhow, it made me chuckle with delight. 
But to continue, this super-virile poetry 
is not really much better than the ad- 
vertisements full of “damns” and “hells,” 
written by Julian Street’s absurd adver- 
tising man, Belwyn Brown, in “Sun- 
beams, Inc.” Mr. Sanburg’s “Ossa- 
watomie,” for all its swear-words and 
slang and rough stuff, is a much weaker 
poem than the old verses about John 
Brown: 

No plot of ground six feet by two 

Can hold a man like thee,— 
And that was written by some poor, anti- 
quated poet, in the days before they had 
freed themselves of the superstition of 
rhyme, and when they didn’t know 
enough to prove their own greatness by 
sneering at Longfellow. 


A new book about Plupy Shute is prom- 
ised. It is called “Brite and Fair’ (Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corp.), by Judge Henry 
A. Shute. I thought that Plupy spelled 








it “Brite and Fare,” but on consulting 
“The Real Diary of a Real Boy” I find 
that I was wrong. Plupy stumbled upon 
the spelling “fair” to denote the weather. 
It is said—in an advertisement—that 
eighteen years after the publication of 
“The Real Diary” it is still selling, at 
the rate of twenty thousand copies a year. 
Another book about boys, for this month, 
is Edgar Lee Masters’ “Mitch Miller” 
(Macmillan). It is a good name, but the 
narrator’s — Skeet Kirby—would have 
been better. This is inimitable, for a 
boy, in a boy’s book. Doubtless both 
books will be compared, to their advan- 
tage or disadvantage, with “The Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn.” It is a 
cruel comparison. Judge Shute’s books 
are the successors of the “Peck’s Bad 
Boy” series—a much improved and 
chastened bad boy. Only one boy has 
ever appeared between book covers who 
is worthy of an instant’s comparison with 
Huck Finn and his friend, Tom. And 
his name is Penrod Schofield. 


Looking over publishers’ autumn an- 
nouncements I discover “A Spring Walk 
in Provence” (Dodd), by Archibald Mar- 
shall, author of “Exton Manor,” etc. It 
arouses my curiosity, but not so much as 
Lafcadio Hearn’s “Talks to Writers” 
(Dodd), which has been edited by John 
Erskine from the same sources from 
which he gathered “Interpretations of 
Literature” and “Appreciations of 
Poetry.” That is, from Hearn’s lectures 
to Japanese students. The “Interpreta- 
tions” and the “Appreciations” are the 
first books which I would suggest for the 
purpose of arousing an interest in litera- 
ture. 


In the announcement of new books 
from Macmillan, I think I should be most 
interested to see Eden Phillpotts’ “The 
Gray Room”—that is, if it is really a 
ghost story, as it is promised. If it is a 
“psychical” story, my interest will fade. 
There are too many “psychical” stories: 
everybody’s doing it. Fora time, I think 
I held a long-distance record in reading 
Mr. Phillpotts’ novels, with about twenty- 
six of them to my credit. When he left 
Dartmoor, and moved east or west a 
county or so, it seemed to me that the 
charm was not so great. But one of the 
most entertaining incidents in modern fic- 
tion, to my mind, is the prize-fight in “The 
Virgin in Judgment.” From the same list, 
I would choose, if I were looking in a 
shop-window, James Stephens’ “Irish 
Fairy Tales,” with illustrations by 
Arthur Rackham. There are an author 
and an artist who know something about 
fairies if anybody does! And for more 
sober books (I said more sober, not 
better) Viscount Bryce’s “Democracy” 
and Herbert Croly’s “The Breach in 
Civilization.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
“Der Alte Jude’ 


Tue Lire or BENJAMIN DisRAELI, EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD. By George Earle Buckle 
(in succession to W. F. Monypenny). 
Vols. V and VI (1868-1881). New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

ae it was announced that Eng- 

land’s representatives at the Con- 

gress of Berlin were to be:Lord Salisbury 
and the Earl of Beaconsfield, Bismarck 
said that the former was not to be feared 
as he was a wooden lath painted to look 
like iron, but “Der alte Jude, das ist der 
Man,” “the old Jew, that is the man.” 
The criticism of Salisbury is perhaps 
apocryphal and certainly unfair, but the 
judgment of Disraeli is an exact descrip- 
tion of the impression given by the monu- 
mental biography which is now most hap- 
pily and successfully completed. 

For Disraeli was unquestionably one 
of the greatest and most interesting of 
English statesmen. Rare genius must 
have been possessed by the picturesque 
Jew who, as some one has phrased it, 
sat on the top of chaos at one of the most 
important periods in English history; 
who, in spite of his race and foppish 
caprices, mastered the House of Com- 
mons at a time when it was the best club 
in London; who possessed the confidence 
of the Sovereign to a degree not par- 
alleled except by Lord Melbourne, and 
who made England powerful in European 
councils. At the same time, that states- 
man was a novelist of no mean ability 
and charm: in the field of political ro- 
mance he was not then and has not since 
been equalled; and, in addition, exotic 
though he was, he played a difficult rdéle 
as a lion in the London social world. It 
was a triple triumph. 

The thirteen years which the two vol- 
umes cover are those of the duel with 
Gladstone, the greatest contest in Eng- 
lish politics since that of Pitt and Fox. 
No two men were more unlike: Disraeli 
was the artist, Gladstone the preacher; 
one was imaginative, the other industri- 
ous; one had genius, the other talent; one 
was master of his ideas, the other was 
the slave of his education and his prin- 
ciples. When moralists go into politics 
they must inevitably employ casuistry. 
Gladstone—and President Wilson—did 
this. “He can persuade most people of 
most things, and, above all, he can per- 
suade himself of almost anything.” 
Forster’s estimate of Gladstone has a 
present-day application. Disraeli was 
not a moralist; he fooled the House of 
Commons, but he never fooled himself. 
There -was no self-deception as in Glad- 
stone’s case. 

One phase of the fundamental differ- 
ence between the two men is illustrated 
by Gladstone’s reception of a story told 

(Continued on page 294) 








It is a remarkable novel on a theme as big as the world of human 
things—that to understand all is to forgive all; and in its course the 
roots of weakness are bared as deep in human subconsciousness as even 
Miss Sinclair has ever dared to go. A book not to be missed. $2.00 
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cowardice and lying. Her hatred of both has saved her soul alive when 
one man proved unworthy. Her hatred of both almost tears her soul 
in two when the Romantic, to whom she brings the spiritualized devo- 
tion of her splendid clear-eyed maturity, proves, under the stress of 
the War, cowardly, false and cruel. 
she is saved at the end, not only to win back her old joy in simple things, 
but also to escape hatred of a real world that includes cowardice, lying 
and cruelty, not as sins, but as penalties of weakness. 
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Tension 


In this brilliant comedy of social 
life in a college community two 
kinds of people are drawn with a 
keen pen. Here are those detest- 
able people you have always 
yearned to find pilloried some- 
where—the unman- 
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But here too are a few rare spirits 
of another type, whose subtle 
drama, played out without effec- 
tual interference from the others, 
involves truly tragic spiritual 
forces and escapes real tragedy 
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who maddens her 
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ness for the suffer- 
ers from social mal- 
ice, this book is one 
of the most enter- 
taining of the sea- 
son’s list. $2.50 
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gus Correspondent” of the N. Y. 
Evening Post's “Bowling Green,” 
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And he paints with a big brush.” 
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Characterized by Lee Wilson Dodd 
as “a story that keeps you feeling 
and thinking . . . 1 am delighted 
to have been privileged to drink 
in my Mr. Tom Purbeck ‘straight’ 

The best of this fine novel 
is, as it must be in every novel 
worthy the name, the people in it; 
one after another they come into 
the reader’s life, warm and living, 
honest flesh and blood.” 
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him by Robert Browning. Mr. Buckle 
does not mention the incident, but it 
seems that Disraeli, attending a banquet 
of the Royal Academy, remarked to Rob- 
ert Browning that he thought the dis- 
play “terrible.” ‘How entirely desti- 
tute,” he added, “is our English School 
of all spirituality, all ideality, in paint- 
ing.” After the dinner Disraeli rose to 
speak and coolly declared that he had 
been struck by these very qualities in 
the show around him. “Do you call 
that story amusing, Browning?” Glad- 
stone exclaimed. “I call it devilish.” 

Gladstone—to continue the comparison 
—wrote up a “Journal” with great fidel- 
ity and left many elaborate memoranda 
for the use of his biographer. He was 
very careful about giving the historian 
materials upon which to base his verdict. 
In many instances, on the other hand, 
Mr. Buckle bases his story on Disraeli’s 
letters to women. In the earlier volumes 
Mrs. Brydges Williams was the recipi- 
ent; in the two concluding ones—after 
the death of his wife—Disraeli wrote to 
Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield. 
He proposed to Lady Chesterfield, but it 
was Lady Bradford with whom the in- 
timacy became closest: in eight years, 
Disraeli sent her 1,100 letters. The lady 
was a grandmother and there is, of 
course, something ridiculous in the affec- 
tion which the aged statesman showered 
on her. But Mr. Buckle has made no 
mistake in giving up so much space to 
the letters. They throw a great deal of 
light on many phases of Disraeli’s com- 
plex nature and there is a certain charm 
in reading the Prime Minister’s accounts 
of the House of Commons, his public 
business, and great events not yet known 
to the public, written not for posterity 
but to interest an elderly lady who hon- 
ored him with her friendship. “En- 
dymion,” written within a few months, 
when Disraeli was 75, shows that to the 
end he craved feminine sympathy. Glad- 
stone’s diversions were speculation about 
the Homeric poems and the Vatican De- 
crees. Were ever two great political 
antagonists more unlike? 

Mr. Buckle’s work will stand compari- 
son with Lord Morley’s “Life of Glad- 
stone,” and that is the greatest possible 
praise. The former is more the chroni- 
cler; the latter is philosopher and his- 
torian as well as biographer: John Morley 
is on every page. Mr. Buckle is sparing 
with his obiter dicta, although several 
summarizing chapters show keen analyti- 
cal powers. To only a slight degree does 
he suffer from what Macaulay called 
“the Lues Boswelliana, or the disease of 
admiration.” In Disraeli’s case the dis- 
ease is contagious. The unknown is al- 
ways alluring and even Mr. Buckle’s vol- 
umes do not keep the reader from being 
unable to understand how such political 
heights were scaled by an oriental crea- 
ture like Disraeli, who mingled passion 





and lack of principles, used flattery and 
abuse as suited his purpose, yet dared 
anything and succeeded where men, less 
artificial and exotic, would have failed. 
It would have been natural if such a man 
had been a radical and a demagogue, but 
he was much less so than Gladstone and, 
inexplicable though it seems, held power 
as the leader of the party of aristocratic 
and conservative traditions. In such a 
case one would not begrudge a biographer 
far greater admiration and partisanship 
than Mr. Buckle manifests. 

During the first part of the period cov- 
ered by the concluding volumes of the 
“Life,” Disraeli was leader of the oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons. “There 
are few positions less inspiriting than 
that of the leader of a discomfited party,” 
he had written in his life of Lord George 
Bentinck, and it was thus that Disraeli 
found himself in 1868 when, after being 
head of the Government for a few 
months, he dissolved Parliament and the 
Conservative Party was defeated by the 
household suffrage which, the previous 
year, it had granted. From 1868 to 1873 
Disraeli made the most of his opportuni- 
ties. Gladstone’s Premiership was less 
comfortable and less prolonged than if 
the Conservatives had had a different 
leader. Until the general election of 1874, 
however, Disraeli’s position was not un- 
challenged; his authority was sometimes 
questioned and it was prophesied that he 
could not form a government that would 
last. But after the election he was the 
undisputed sovereign of the Conservative 
Party and his control of the House of 
Commons was as great as that ever at- 
tained in England by any Minister. Nor 
was his position as leader of the Con- 
servative Party affected by the crushing 
defeat of 1880. He was dictator until 
his death. 

Chief interest in the two volumes, of 
course, attaches to the period when he 
was Prime Minister. “I am only truly 
great in action. If ever I am placed ina 
truly eminent position I shall prove this.” 
Disraeli wrote these words in 1830 before 
he had ever stood for Parliament, and 
the fulfillment—for six years — was 
rather better than in the case of most 
prophecies. He had his chance to be 
truly great, and it will be agreed that 
he was, whether or no the present gen- 
eration of students approve of his im- 
perial policy, which can be summed up 
in his own famous catch words, “Im- 
perium et Libertas,” “a real Throne,” 
“the Key of India is London.” India, 
South Africa, Abyssinia, Afghanistan, 
the Suez Canal, Cyprus, the Franco- 
Prussian War, the Russo-Turkish War, 
the Treaty of San Stefano, the Treaty of 
Berlin—while telling nothing particularly 
new, Mr. Buckle adds materially to the 
sources of modern English and European 
history. If the union of ethics and poli- 
tics which Gladstone proposed was a fail- 
ure, their avowed disunion by Disraeli is 
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nothing to be admired. But he was hon- 
est and in many ways he was successful. 
That was the justification of his Real- 
politik, but it no longer suffices. At the 
present time even the most imperialistic 
ambitions must be and are accompanied 
by a brave show of moral purpose. 

But Disraeli’s Premiership was not 
wholly concerned with foreign problems; 
there were some measures of social re- 
form also. He had not forgotten the two 
worlds described in “Sybil,” and he genu- 
inely wanted to improve the condition of 
the people. It is true that many of his 
most attractive political ideas did not 
result in Bills, and that Gladstone, on the 
other hand, rarely played with a project 


GILBERT PARKER’S 


first full-length novel in four years 


NO DEFENCE 


4 Illustrations by C. D. Williams. $2 net 


Not only has Sir Gilbert written again a 
thrilling Parker romance-adventure, with its 
high lights and deep shades, its warm and 
human love episodes, but in. addition, with 
penetrating insight and great artistry, the au- 
thor has contrasted the Irish and English 
temperaments in many deft and tragi-humor- 
ous scenes. The plot is irresistibly dramatic 
from the meeting of the two lovers in Ire- 
land until the final scene on the island of 
Jamaica. “No Defence” will take high place 
among the really great romances. 
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And Other Essays 


By Henry Augustin Beers 
which he did not seek to translate into y y 4 


legislation. It is this, remarks Mr. 
Buckle, that shows “his inferiority as a 
statesman and explains his diminishing 
hold on the present generation; and it is 
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By Joun T. Farts, author of “Seeing Penn- 
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panorama in text, with 113 illustrations and 
2 maps, of the scenic glories of the States 
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precisely the fact that Disraeli did allow 
his mind such free play that is his great- 
est praise in our eyes and that will insure 
his fame with those who come after us.” 
The judgment is a little too facile, for 
contributions to the statute book are only 
one of several norms for estimating the 
worth of a statesman. Disraeli had im- 
agination, but so had Bolingbroke, yet the 
latter is being fast forgotten, and the 
reason is not his lack of political sagacity 
(which Disraeli possessed) but his fail- 
ure to leave a permanent impress on Eng- 
lish political development. That Glad- 
stone had less imagination than Disraeli, 
yet was his peer as an administrator and 
legislator, proves nothing. A congeries 
of factors is necessary to estimate the 
greatness of a statesman. 

Mr. Buckle makes a liberal use of Dis- 
raeli’s letters to the Queen, whose confi- 
dence, as we have said, he possessed to an 
unusual degree. “You have heard me 
called a flatterer and it is true,” was Dis- 
raeli’s well-known confession to Matthew 
Arnold. “Everybody likes flattery and 
when you come to Royalty you should lay 
it on with a trowel.” The thing was not 
quite so crudely done, but Disraeli never 
forgot that the Sovereign was a woman, 
while, as she herself complained, Glad- 
stone addressed her as if she were a pub- 
lic meeting. Disraeli’s frequent com- 
munications to the Sovereign tell not only 
of the work of Parliament and decisions 
of the Cabinet, but of the opinions of the 
different Ministers on matters in dis- 
pute. Great was Gladstone’s wrath when 
he discovered this, but the Prime Minis- 
ter was well within his rights. 

The letters continued after the defeat 
of 1880 and were no longer in the formal 
third person. “Dear Lord Beaconsfield,” 
the Quéen wrote, and ended “Ever your 
affectionate and grateful friend,” or 
“Ever yours affectionately, V. R. I.” 
Constitutionally, perhaps, this was a 
doubtful experiment, but Disraeli under- 
stood the Queen, and who can begrudge 
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intensely interesting narrative overflowing 
with personal observations and bits of history 
and romance, making it a particularly enter- 
taining volume for both travelers and general 
readers. Almost every spot of beauty and 
interest is described—the unknown regions as 
well as those already familiar. This is the 
most complete and comprehensive volume on 
the territory covered. $6.00 net. 


Anne 


By Orca Hartiey. An original and wholly de- 
lightful story. A comedy with just that touch 
of sadness that brings laughter near to tears. 
Anne, butterfly-like, flits through life and leads 
the reader into many thrilling, humorous, and 
sometimes tragic, scenes; yet Anne is finer 
than her friends suspect. Deep trouble leads 
her to great happiness in the final dramatic 
act in her life. $1.90 net. 
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new illustrations. Profusely illustrated, 
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by Julian Ellis, tells the stories of eighteen 
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failure. Illustrated. $1.75. “AFTER THE 
DAY,” by Hayden Talbot. A remarkable 
story of Germany unconquered and unre- 
pentant. This book is a revelation, 16 il- 
lustrations. $4.00 net. “THE NATIONS 
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writers of seven nations present their views 
on the most burning question of the day. 
$2.25 net. “THE ORIENT IN BIBLE 
TIMES,” by Professor Grant, is a wonder- 
ful and historically accurate panorama of 
the Oriental world; its peoples, civilizations, 
and history. It humanizes Bible study. 
Thirty illustrations, $2.50 net. “CLOTH- 
ING—CHOICE, CARE, COST,” by Mrs. 
Woolman, fairly overruns with valuable sug- 
gestions and information on how to dress 
well at a cost within reason. Illustrated, 
$2.00 net. 
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INTERRELATION. By Maurice 

Picard, Ph.D. 


An able contribution to “New York 
University Studies in Philosophy and 
Religion.”” Cloth, x+198 pages. $3.00 
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HUMAN LIFE. By Professor 
Charles Gray Shaw, Ph.D. 
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xii+594 pages. $3.50 
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PRACTICE. By Professor Arthur 
H. Rosenkampff, B.C.S. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. By Professor 
Holmes C. Jackson, Ph.D. 

For classes in physiology in medical 
schools. Loose-leaved notebook with 
cover. $1.75 
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COLLEGE RHETORIC. By Pro- 
fessor Arthur H. Nason, Ph.D. 


A thought-provoking text for advanced 
students. Cloth, xviii+518 pages. $2.'50 
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her this slight consolation? Of the 
Queen’s letters little need be said. In 
many places they seem to be those of a 
schoolgirl; in others they are those of 
a mother. Disraeli’s illnesses worried 
the Sovereign greatly. Sir William Jen- 
ner, her personal physician, saw him and 
wrote daily reports; the indiscretion of 
sitting over a fire and the necessity of 
having a thermometer in every room with 
the temperature not more than 63 are 
matters discussed in this correspondence 
between the Queen and her Minister. 
But in spite of the puerilities and the 
querulous prejudices of an old woman— 
curiously mingled—the letters also show 
the qualities which England expects in 
its sovereign: love of country, common 
sense, sufficient vision to encourage, and 
sufficient prudence to warn, the Minis- 
ters. If to these are added dignity and 
an ability to inspire affection, a constitu- 
tional monarchy ought to be content. 

Gladstone once wrote in his “Journal” 
that politicians were the men he found it 
most difficult to understand. Mr. Buckle’s 
biography helps us to a comprehension 
of the most puzzling politician of all; the 
mystery is still unsolved, but by interpre- 
tation and examples is made more allur- 
ing. A hostile newspaper once translated 
Disraeli’s family motto Forti nihil dif- 
ficile as meaning that “the impudence of 
some men sticks at nothing,” but Lord 
Salisbury could truly say of him that 
“zeal for the greatness of England was 
the passion of life.” He had a wonder- 
ful power of appealing to the imagination 
of his countrymen—and of foreigners. 
There have been unmistakable evidences 
that that power was not destroyed by 
death, and Mr. Buckle’s excellent biogra- 
phy will help succeeding generations to 
know better why Bismarck said, “Der 
alte Jude, das ist der Man.” 

LINDSAY ROGERS 


British Divertisements 


Catan. By W. L. George. 
Harper and Brothers. 
THE Vanity Girt. By Compton Mackenzie. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
L. GEORGE was born in 1882, 
~ Compton Mackenzie in 1883, 
Hugh Walpole and Gilbert Cannan in 
1884; J. D. Beresford, a little older in 
years, began to write at the same time, 
and Oliver Onions and D. H. Lawrence 
were not far off. It is all one literary 
generation; and the amazing uniformity, 
not to say sameness, of its “output” is 
its main feature. Mrs. Gerould has al- 
leged, with some extravagance, that 
almost any novel by one of these men 
might be by any other. They work with 
a good deal the same materials, in a 
good deal the same way. They grew up 
in an age of Wilde and Barrie which 
merged into an age of Shaw and Wells. 
They were fed on paradox and drank 
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the milk of sprightly revolt. In mat- 
ters visible and audible, they learned to 
saturate and to squeeze (as Henry James 
put it) the sponge of realism. But the 
main thing with them is the utterance 
of a complacent and jaunty skepticism, 
in the standardized voice which had its 
origin in the more robust voice of H. G, 
Wells. Mr. George’s work shows, as is 
natural, a Gallic influence, but is in- 
creasingly Wellsian in style. It is a little 
odd to find him dedicating “The Vanity 
Girl’ to his “dear Master,” Joseph Con- 
rad. Conrad, it appears, has approved 
some of his “last novel” (“Blind Alley”), 
which failed to please both “reaction- 
aries” and “advanced.” Where the mas- 
terly relation comes in does not appear. 
I should say that Mr. George’s fiction is 
as unlike, and as unsympathetic with, 
Mr. Conrad’s, as that of any other among 
his “‘school.” Hugh Walpole’s talent is 
the only one that shows the remotest 
kinship with that strange hybrid genius, 
in either mood or manner. 

But the root difference between a 
George and a Conrad goes deeper than 
mood or manner. It is a difference the 
importance of which the “younger Brit- 
ish novelists” seem not to apprehend or 
even to suspect. Conrad is first of all a 
story-teller, as these clever fellows are 
not. He has his “ideas,” but they are 
of no consequence to him unless as em- 
bodied in an action which passes with 
firm step among the impedimenta of a 
surface realism towards some magic 
casement of reality. The reader who is 
at all open to Conrad is at his mercy, 
not as an amusing commentator on cur- 
rent affairs or an impromptu prophet, 
but as a weaver of spells from which no 
syllable may be lost. In Conrad, first 
and last, there is “something doing.” 
But who cares what happens in a Wells 
or a George “novel”? Nothing indeed 
does happen except in the top compart- 
ment of the author’s brain. In “Caliban,” 
for instance, Mr. George sets forth with 
the not strikingly novel idea of a cave man 
at loose in modern society. His Bulmer 
is a “Denry the audacious” reduced to a 
Denry the absurd. His inventor is very 
witty about, and apropos of, this puppet 
and after a time very tiresome. Bulmer 
is not developed as a character, he 
springs full-grown from Mr. George’s top 
compartment; and after a time his duti- 
ful gyrations become a sad bore. A thou- 
sand irresponsible brilliancies about 
nothing make for me a dull book. “Cali- 
ban” is not a story or an interpretation, 
but a commonplace theme with endless 
more or less clever variations. 

A picaresque vein differentiates Comp- 
ton Mackenzie from his brother-novel- 
ists of the “new” persuasion. He uses, 
somewhat perfunctorily, the prescribed 
Victorian take-off. There is a silly and 
pompous paterfamilias to serve as a foil 
for his modern daughter, and a shabby- 
genteel respectability for her to flout. All 
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the theatrical business connected with 
“Porothy’s career as a Vanity Girl” is 
based on the author’s experience as a 
compounder of “Gaiety” spectacles. But 
here again realism, the realism of facts, 
is of no commanding moment to the 
reader (to one reader anyhow). Humor- 
ous adventure, not Dorothy, is the real 
heroine of the piece. Mr. Mackenzie’s 
true vein is more in the tradition of 
Defoe and Smollett than of Shaw and 
Wells. Whenever you think you are get- 
ting a bit of portraiture, the painter fools 
you with a smirk. He likes action, but 
minor action, things mischievously and 
disconcertingly doing on all hands. He 
has a quaint and irritating habit of 
dwelling on the minutiae of a scenelet 
and then summing up a major episode in 
six words. For all her feminine methods, 
this Dorothy is no less a spirited young 
gentleman in petticoats than Sylvia Scar- 
lett, who reappears incidentally in these 
pages. For Mr. Mackenzie’s Dorothy as 
for Mr. George’s Bulmer, successful both 
in the attainment of their immediate ob- 
jects, the end is vanity. And for the 
reader, unless he likes flippancy and fire- 
works for their own sakes, the end of it 
all is not much better than vanity. Mr. 
Mackenzie, at least, is a story-tellor of a 
sort. However encumbered with facts, 
his narrative always has the charm of 
an adventure which, if it never quite 
gets anywhere, is at least always amus- 
ingly on its way. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Drama 


Synge at the Bramhall Play- 
house—Edward Knoblock 
at the Belasco 


EIRDRE of the Sorrows,” in which 

the Celtic Players began last week 
another season at the Bramhall Play- 
house, is a play in three acts by J. M. 
Synge. The plot is legendary, and legend 
is commonly prolific in events, but 
“Deirdre” is so frugal of matter as to 
seem little more than the torso or the 
ghost of a legend. The heroine, a beau- 
tiful and spirited young girl, is betrothed 
to a dreary and futile old king Conchubor 
with white hair and two melancholy 
stalks or crusts of beard which would 
undermine the constancy of any woman. 
She rejects the king, and marries the 
fearless and handsome young Naisi with 
whom she lives for seven long bright 
years an unfettered and robust life in 
the glades of the forest. All this is true 
and right and cheering; Deirdre goes 
from Conchubor like Aminta from Lord 
Ormont in Meredith, like Mary from Ger- 
main in Maurice Hewlett’s “Halfway 


House,” without even the shame or threat 
(Continued on page 298) 








BOOKS for Today 





NEVER before has the American public 
made such insistent demands upon the 
publishers for the type of book that goes 
beneath the surface of things-as-they-seem. 
A year of war and two years of reconstruc- 
tion have gone far to awaken the social and 
economic consciences of the nation. Today 
the public reaches out consciously for books 
that will help it to solve the many problems 
that result from present day conditions. 
To meet this demand the Abingdon Press 
has spared no effort to present a list of titles 


A Reel of Rainbow 


By F. W. BorEHam 
Another Boreham book. Original, epigrammatic, 
challenging. Fully maintains the author’s wide 
reputation as a thinker and_ writer of unusual 
versatility and power. Cloth. Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


Bergson and Personal Realism 


By Ratepn TyLer FLEWELLING 
= new volume by Professor Flewelling is 

Ist—A critique of Bergson, showing his de- 
ficiencies on the side of the Philosophy of Religion. 
2nd—A constructive discussion of Personal Real- 
ism, aiming to show that Personality is the supreme 

metaphysical and spiritual reality. 
Cloth. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


The Man Who Dares 


And Other Inspirational Messages to Young People 
By Leon C, Prince 


An inspirational call to “Young America.” A 
book of vision. and life, incisively written, and 
portraying the essential values in graphic and 


that will in every way come up to the 
recognized Abingdon standard. It is there- 
fore in a position to offer a comprehensive 
selection of books; written along broad, 
constructive lines by men and women who 
are authorities on their subjects. Even a 
hasty glance at our extensive lists will con- 
vince the reader how wide a range of sub- 
jects has been covered. Below are a few 
titles of books that are presented this month 
with the assurance that they will be read 
with interest—and something more. 


The Rebirth of Korea 
The Reawakening of the People: Its Causes, and 
the Oxtlook 
By Hucu Heunc-Wo Cynn 
Principal Pai Chai Haktang, Seoul, Korea 
“The entrance into English literature, and before 
the American public, of the Korean who wields 
such a facile and trenchant pen, is an event of no 
small importance in the literary and political, as 
well as the religious world. One of the elements of 
strength and durability, is the chastened self-con- 
trol of the writer. The book is bound to be an 
epoch- maker and to bring the pressure of the world’s 
enlightened opinion to bear upon Japan.”—Wm. 
Elliot Groffis. Illustrated. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


My Neighbor the Working Man 
By James Roscoe Day 
Chancellor of Syracuse University 

A strong and trenchant discussion of present-day 
social and industrial unrest. The Syracuse Post- 
Standard says of it: 

“It will stand, no doubt, as the most forceful 
utterance of the present hour in support of the 
case of the employer as such, the representative of 
organized capital as such, the antithesis of all forms 
of modern industrial radicalism.” 
































forceful fashion. Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. Cloth. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 
(Prices subject to change without notice) 
NEW YORK THE ABINGDON PRESS CINCINNATI 
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a proper knowledge of Asiatic matters. 





biography full of life and color. 


for ineptitude and waste? 
| almost the worst service? 
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time than this for such a book. 
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JAPAN’S FOREIGN POLICIES 


By A. M. POOLEY, author of Japan at the Cross Roads, etc. 


Mr. Pooley’s earlier book was stated to be indispensable to all who wished to have 
His new volume deals with Japan’s external 
affairs and in particular with the way in which the policies inaugurated by the late 
Count Hayashi have ripened into making Japan the Germany of the East. Mr. 
Pooley examines fully, but fairly, Japan’s activities in China, and summarizes the 
results of the war in regard to the problem of the Pacific. $3.50 


GAMBETTA 
By PAUL DESCHANEL, Late President of the French Republic 


History can show few more dramatic careers than that of Leon Gambetta and no 
one is better qualified to write of him with intimate knowledge, with sure judg- 
ment and with marked literary skill, than the late President of the French Republic. 
M. Deschanel, in his early days, came into personal contact with Gambetta, and 
has been on intimate terms with many of his associates. 


| THE TAINT IN POLITICS 


By A WELL-KNOWN ENGLISH AUTHOR 


What is wrong with our political system? 
Why does the State, by far the richest employer, get 
Our blunders and burdens have set everybody asking 
The author, a close student both of history and politics, traces the 
taint from the age of Machiavelli to modern political systems, and he builds on 
definite facts, not loose rumors and suspicions. 


, DODD, MEAD oc COMPANY 
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BOOKS FROM MACY’S 
HEALTH LIBRARY 


Today, more than ever, there is de- 
manded from everyone, greater all-round 
efficiency and economy. The chief means 
to this efficiency and economy is Health, 
and the books listed below will aid us to 
attain and preserve that Health. 


Self-Health as a Habit 
Eustace Miles $2.24 
The author, advisor to the Pelman 
Institute on the subjects of exercise, 
diet and health, treats the subject of 
health in a most interesting and read- 
able manner, and shows how, without 
any loss of time from occupations, one 
may gain health and happiness. 
How to Live 
Irving Fisher and 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D. $1.34 
Rules for healthful living based on 
modern science, authorized by and 
prepared in collaboration with the 
Hygiene Reference Board of the Life 
Extension Institute. Unlike most 
books on the only partially developed 
science of individual hygiene, it repre- 
sents not simply the opinion of one 
man but the composite judgment of 
more than ninety leading authorities 
on the subject in all its branches. 
This book has been used as a text- 
book of hygiene in the University of 
California, Yale, Mills College and 
elsewhere. 


Walter Camp’s 
Handbook on Health $1.14 


In this book Mr. Camp has em- 
bodied the results of his system for 
keeping in good health, which has 
been endorsed by many prominent 
men. These exercises have been put 
to practical use. They have been tried 
everywhere by men who desire to 
keep fit, and they have proven their 
worth by the test of practical appli- 
cation. 


Keeping Fit All the Way 
Walter Camp $1.34 

In which Mr. Camp preaches the 
gospel of health, strength, efficiency, 
and happiness to middle-aged men. 
He points out the danger to health 
and the economic loss consequent 
upon a man’s allowing himself to get 
out of good physical condition, and 
he tells him how one may recover his 
impaired vitality and begin again to 
enjoy life and to do the big things of 
life. The book is illustrated by many 
photographs explanatory of the exer- 
cises recommended. 


The High Road to Health 
Dr. James E. Kelly $1.54 

The outcome of fifty years of active 
professional practice in which its prin- 
ciples have been successfully applied 
to hundreds of patients. Dr. Kelly’s 
surgical skill implying wide anatomi- 
cal knowledge is at the service of the 
reader in clearly setting forth the 
“Six Essentials of Health’—Perse- 
verance, Air, Water, Exercise, Diet, 
Sleep—and their easy application. A 
wholesome, comprehensive and scien- 
tific volume. 


Macy’s-Main Floor 35th Street, Rear 


RH-Macy LOO 


Fre. 
Herald Square, 


New York City 
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of a violated law to dim the clarity of her 
good fortune. After seven years there 
comes a change; Conchubor sends to the 
rebellious lovers with offers of hospitality 
and pardon, and Naisi and Deirdre ac- 
cept these offers with reluctance and mis- 
giving. 

Why do they accept? The motive is not 
weariness—a motive intelligible to all 
ages. It is the fear of weariness—a mo- 
tive in which the twentieth century, the 
enemy from whom we had fled to find a 
hollow refuge in the wild antiquities of 
“Deirdre,” peers at us again with the 
grimace of Mephistopheles. It is that 
modern fear of living (La Peur de Vivre) 
which supplied Henri Bordeaux’s novel 
with a title larger than the book. It is 
not unlike the motive of “Love’s Com- 
edy,” in which Ibsen’s fastidious lovers 
break their engagement in alarm at the 
threat which the prose of marriage offers 
to the poetry of love. Why not starve, 
one might retort, to avert obesity? All 
these are ailments proper enough to those 
recognized valetudinarians, the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, but it is 
hard to forgive Deirdre and Naisi for 
crossing the threshold of the lazarhouse. 
It is hard to forgive even Synge. Has 
not he, too, at this turning-point re- 
verted to the fussy, peevish, ailing twen- 
tieth century which holds for him the 
place of Conchubor? 

The lovers, returning to the old king, 
are entangled in his nets; Naisi is cut 
down, and Deirdre stabs herself. Phy- 
sically, both are undaunted, but the spec- 
tator feels that they are morally craven. 
They have quailed before a possibility; 
they have shuddered at their own hap- 
piness; and it is their recreancy to them- 
selves that has exposed them to the per- 
fidy of Conchubor. I was right just now 
in my references to Meredith and Hew- 
lett; “Deirdre” is a homeless and drifting 
psychological novel which has found the 
shell of an ancient romance and crept into 
it for shelter and repose. 

The most significant thing in “Deirdre 
of the Sorrows” is probably the diction; 
that the diction in a play should be the 
thing of primary significance is perhaps 
significant of that play’s dramatic worth. 
One might almost call it a bulbous dic- 
tion—concentric circles, sheath within 
sheath. “Birds go mating in the spring 
of the year, and ewes at the leaves fall- 
ing, but a young girl must have her lover 
in all the courses of the sun and moon.” 
It is lonely; it is meditative; it is 
resonant; it is mystical. Yet to me the 
Synge diction is seen (or heard) to less 
advantage in “Deirdre” than in “Riders 
to the Sea” or “The Shadow of the Glen.” 
In the stage diction of our time poetic 
language as a rule is effectual only where 
it is unconfessed or dissembled. In 
Synge’s one-act plays the poetic diction 
is remarkably successful, because it pre- 


serves its incognito, its anonymity. Now 
in “Deirdre,” affluent and refluent as the 
diction is, the poeticism is quite as con- 
spicuous as the poetry, and in stage 
drama it is the poeticism that is malign, 
Its malignity was not unperceived by the 
actors. They spoke in recitative, and 
their minds and voices seemed to find 
time and force for little else but the car- 
riage of the rhythm. In that carriage 
they were successful, but, as the play 
advanced, they became more and more 
anxiously aware of the peril of unbroken 
recitative, and they sought for help in 
vigor of enunciation. But to spread vocal 
energy in even layers over a vocal sur- 
face is unavailing, when the desideratum 
is not to raise the level, but to break it. 
There were moments, however, especially 
in the first act, when the tranquillity of 
Miss Eileen Curran in the expression of 
the tingling emotions of wilfulness and 
scorn was really exquisite. 


Mr. Edward Knoblock is an interesting 
playwright. He was an American, but, 
feeling the incongruity of being at the 
same time an American and an interest- 
ing playwright, he ended the anomaly by 
becoming an Englishman. His latest 
play, “One,” at the Belasco Theatre, illus- 
trates the notion I have formed—on in- 
sufficient evidence, it is true—of the na- 
ture and bounds of his faculty. Mr. 
Knoblock, as I see him, has the initial 
gift of novel and poetic motive or basal 
idea (“Tiger! Tiger’); he has the ulti- 
mate faculty of adapting his material to 
the stage. But in the intermediate or 
connective gift, the literary skill, which 
should cement and utilize the other facul- 
ties, the power, in a word, to give novel 
and poetic embodiment to a novel and 
poetic idea, his deficiency is striking. He 
is an inventor; he is a craftsman; he is 
not an artist. 


This is clearly exemplified in “One.” 
There is attraction, perhaps witchery, in 
his idea of a divided soul, a soul shared 
between two bodies, which is finally uni- 
fied or reintegrated by the passage of one 
body to the grave. Around this idea he 
has built, not a play exactly, but a series 
of scenes, which are acceptable, though 
not powerful, behind footlights. So far 
all is well, but the tale, the fabric, which 
embodies the conception is quite un- 
worthy of the central motive. Each of 
the girls has half a soul. Now a half- 
soul is not a pleasant object. Nobody 
wants a half-arm, a half-chest, a half- 
mouth, or a half-soul. Mr. Knoblock has 
further inhumanities for these two girls. 
He names one Pearl, the other Ruby; 
he makes Pearl the heroine of a flavor- 
less courtship in London, and Ruby the 
object of a tasteless and mindless at- 
tempt at seduction in New York. There 
is a great deal of that once enthralling 
telepathy which has become in modern 
fiction and drama the resource of the re- 

(Continued on page 299) 
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(Continued from page 298) 
sourceless. Nothing matters very much 
in the strictly contemporaneous New 
York and London plots except the culmi- 
nation where Pearl, exposing herself to 
pneumonia, adds her liberated soul to the 
soul of Ruby to assure to that rather 
vacuous young person a triumphant musi- 
cal career in New York and elsewhere. 
There are people who will want to know 
how this is done; these people are em- 
phatically warned to stay away from Mr. 
Knoblock’s drama; it is always the part 
of good sense to leave the inexplicable 
unexplained. 

The burdens of the double part fall to 
Miss Frances Starr, who, in the course 
of a rather short play, is obliged to cross 
and recross the ocean between two con- 
tinents and the gulf between two identi- 
ties. To those burdens Miss Starr is 
equal. She plays with her habitual ex- 
actness, which enables her to discriminate 
the two sisters by a margin which is at 
once clear and narrow. The restraint 
is always adequate. The fault, if there 
be one, is not that Miss Starr declines 
to let herself go—that is obviously and 
perennially a virtue—but that she some- 
times allows the tether by which she 
holds herself in check to becoime visible 
to the audience. The minor parts were 
almost imperceptible. 


O. W. FIRKINS 
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Handling 
Foreign 
Trade 


Established in 1841 as a 
domestic parcels carrier—an 
“express” company — the 
American Express Company 
soon entered the field of 
foreign trade. Its office in 
London, established in 1891, 
was the first of the present 
35 foreign offices. Today 
the Company’s services are 
summarized in the words 
“Internationl Banking, 
Shipping, Travel and For- 
eign Trade.” 








Foreign traders, whether 
import or export, will be in- 
terested in our combined 
service, through which they 
may obtain trade informa- 
tion, arrange for shipment 
of their commodities, finance 
them, and make their own or 
their representatives’ travel 
arrangements, all through 
the same _ interlocking, 
world-wide organization. 


Bankers should know that 
we are prepared to place at 
their disposal a most effi- 
cient and complete “FOR- 
EIGN DEPARTMENT,” at 
no cost to themselves. 


A letter to the address be- 
low will bring either story. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY 


Head Office : 
65 Broadway, New York 


Offices or Correspondents 
Everywhere 
















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
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THE WEEKLY REVIEW 


Published weekly, at New York, N. Y., 
1920. 


Before me a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Harold 
deWolf Fuller, who, having been duly sworn, accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
THE WEEKLY REVIEW, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowlec ige and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 
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1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher—The National Weekly Corporation, 140 
Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 

Editor— Fabian Franklin, 140 Nassau Street, 
York, N. Y. 

niet /.7 deWolf 
New York, 
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2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount 
of stock.) 


The National Weekly Corporation: 
1458 Columbia Road, Washington, — 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

None. 
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4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and _ security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the ccmpany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
persen, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


H. deW. FULLER, Editor. 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day 
of September, 1920. 


HOWARD CAMPBELL, 


Notary Public, Queens Commis, 
Certificate filed in N. Y. No. 263. 
(My commission expires March: 30, 1921.) 
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T carries on the work which the schools have 

begun. In its service is the vital spark which 
comes from the initiative of the individual—the active 
desire for self-improvement. That initiative the 
library can foster among the members of its com- 
munity by a courageous, far-sighted extension of its 
field. It can make itself an evangel of the great idea 
of self-education—in so far as you lend it strength. 


Libraries everywhere throughout the country need 
the constructive interest of the public-spirited citizen. 
They need increased financial appropriation to 
make possible more books, better equipment, more 
aggressive policies, and the increased salaries which 
will enable them to hold their trained workers and 
to recruit others of the high calibre which the task 
demands. 


Help libraries to grow—to undertake the logical 
development of their work which the sane progress 
of the nation demands. 











AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


“Books for Everybody” 


24 West 39th Street, New York 

















